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Che Objects of 
Kiwanis international 


Co give primacy to the human and spiritual, rather 
than to the material values of life. 
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Co encourage the daily living of the Golden Rule 
in all human relationships. 


‘Co promote the adoption and the application of higher 
social, business, and professional standards. 


‘Co develop, by precept and example, a more intelligent, 
aggressive, and serviceable citizenship. 


Co provide through Kiwanis Clubs, a practical 
means to form enduring friendships,to render altru- 
istic service, and to build better communities. 


‘Co cooperate in creating and maintaining that sound 
public opinion and high idealism which make possible 
the increase of righteousness, justice, patriotism and 

good will. 
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WALL PLAQUE 
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beautiful plaque made from a hand-lettered 
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The body type is black with the initial tion, ind permanent. The full size is 
Fy official emblem at the top 9% by 11% inches, including the self-contained 

yold. Framing is unnecessary frame. Complete with cord ready for |] 

Price | to 9 each $1.00 

Price 10 or more .90 


Send orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 520 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ALL KIWANIS NIGHT 
June 19 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
June 25-July | 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
September 17-23 


THE COVER 


Quite appropriate to the Boston Con- 
vention is the cover design for June, a 
drawing of the Old State House, one 
of the spectacular buildings of this 
historic city. The gold dome and the 
substantial lines of this fine old building 
make it one of the most interesting of 
the sights of this year's International 
convention city. 
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SERVICE 


IS 
ACHIEVEMENT 


NOTHER year of achievement in Kiwanis ac- 
tivities is history. As we gather in Inter- 
national convention at Boston in June, we 
may well be proud of the accomplishments 

of the past year. 

Mine has been a year of activity, a year of sacrifice 
to a worthy cause, a year of tragedy; yet, withal, a 
year filled with renewed ambition to carry on. I 
would be ungrateful indeed to all Kiwanians if I did 
not express my appreciation for the fine work done 
and for the codperation which has been extended to 
me throughout my entire administration. The Fifth 
Object has been demonstrated to the greatest degree 
possible and the enduring friendships which have been 
made during the past year shall ever serve as a guiding 
light throughout the years to come. 

Kiwanis has grown to the highest peak in the his- 
tory of the organization. We are proud of numbers 
but we are more proud of achievements. For this 
progress all Kiwanians are responsible. For the con- 
tinuous building and progress of Kiwanis we are all 
responsible. 

The International Secretary and his staff of assist- 
ants at Headquarters and the representatives on the 
field have given their best to promote the ideals and 
the building of Kiwanis. 

May we end our administrative year at Boston 
with one of the most inspirational and educational con- 
vention programs we have ever had. Every club in 
Kiwanis International should be represented. I am 
sure every Kiwanian will be received with a hearty 
welcome, not only by the officers of the organization 
and by the membership-at-large, but by the City of 
Boston itself. 

And then we must carry on to still greater achieve- 
ments throughout the year and the years to come that 
Kiwanis may indeed serve as an inspiration to all. 


H. G. HATFIELD 
INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 
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SN’T it true that when a man seeks a mate 
for life that he looks for what in his mind 
is the best? Isn’t it true that the same man 
always selects the best home he ean find for 

himself and family? And, isn’t it true that in 
furnishing the home, buying an automobile or anything 
else, that he always looks for the best? Why then should 
it not be true for a Kiwanian attending a convention to 
expect the best possible program that can be arranged? 

Your Convention Program Committee had this in mind 
last November when they met at International Headquarters, 
and from that time on until the present, they have labored 
diligently to give you something 
outstanding in Boston. 

On Sunday night, preliminary 
to the opening of the convention 
you will be entertained by out- 
standing musical offerings and 
an address by Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, pastor of the Baptist 


M@ From Sunday through Thursday the hours will be 
crowded with inspiration, information and enter- 
tainment as the Boston Convention schedule pro- 
gresses. Many unusual features will make this gather- 
ing of June 18 to 22 one long to be remembered. 
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Temple, Philadelphia. Most Kiwanians have either 
heard Dr. Poling on the radio or know of him as a leader in 
Christian Endeavor work. His message, “The Way to Suc- 
cess and Happiness,” will be well worth the trip to Boston. 

Canadian Kiwanians, we thought, should also be well 
represented, and for the opening session of the convention 
on Monday morning we are bringing from Canada, the 
minister of justice and attorney general, The Right Honor- 
able Ernest Lapointe. He is a speaker of outstanding abil- 
ity and when he talks on “Codperation: National and Inter- 
national,” we are in for something real. Also appearing on 
the Monday morning program is a man who has dedicated 
his life to “the boy,” Mr. San- 
ford Bates, executive director of 
Boys’ Clubs of America. His 
topic, naturally, “The Building 
of Boys.” 

On Monday and Wednesday 
afternoons conferences on ac- 
tivities will be held. Your com- 
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mittee has decided that only one subject 
will be under discussion at each confer- 
ence. We feel that many problems can 
be ironed out in the two-hour period al- 
lotted. On Monday there will be con- 
ferences for lieutenant governors and 
for district secretaries. There will also 
be conferences Monday afternoon for 
clubs in cities of 200,000 or more and 


clubs in cities with more than one 
club. 

All Kiwanis Night, a most colorful 
oceasion, known throughout the coun- 
try, will again be celebrated Monday 
night and of course will include the 
International Hour. There will be the 
Presentation of the Colors. Canada will 
be represented by Romuald Bourque, 





Top: Excursion steamer ‘“Town of Hull’ of the type to be used for the boat trip to Nantasket, Tues- 


day afternoon. 


Center: Mechanics Building where business sessions of convention will be held. 


Lower: The great meeting hall at Mechanics Building, scene of convention gatherings. 
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President of the St. Lawrence Club of 
Montreal. The address of the evening 
will feature Dr. Allen Stockdale of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
New York City. Informal dancing will 
round out the evening. 

One of the features of the convention 
will be a discussion presented for your 
consideration on labor relations. This 
event will take place Tuesday morning 
starting with a straight-from-the- 
shoulder talk by William Green, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor. His subject: “Labor Relations 
from the Standpoint of the Employee.” 
“Labor Relations from the Standpoint 
of Industry,” will be discussed by C. S. 
Ching, Director of Industrial and Pub- 
lic Relations of the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, and then winding up the subject, 
but from the standpoint of the public, 
will be that renowned lecturer and edi- 
tor, Sherman Rogers. 

Gather up your yachting clothes too, 
for Tuesday afternoon will offer an 
opportunity for you and the girl friend 
to take a most delightful cruise around 
historic Boston harbor. District din- 
ners with the President’s Reception in 
the evening will close the day’s events. 

Wednesday will be another gala occa- 
sion, for at the morning session we feel 
most happy that we have been able to 
secure as our speaker, that well-known 
radio commentator who is heard over 
the airlanes on the Ford Sunday Eve- 
ning Hour, W. J. Cameron, executive of 
the Ford Motor Company. Mr. Cameron 
will leave a message in the minds of 
everyone in the hall that will be taken 
home and thought about many times in 
the days to come. 

The Fellowship Luncheon comes back 
by public demand, so on Wednesday 
noon there will be a big get-together 
and Clayton Rand, editor of the Gulf- 
port, Mississippi Guide, and author of 
the syndicated daily newspaper feature 
“The Crossroads Scribe,” will give you 
a glimpse “Through the Eyes of a 
Crossroads Scribe.” We hold a secret 
as to what is in store for Wednesday 
night, but it will be the main entertain- 
ment feature for both men and ladies 
and most elaborate plans are under 
way. 

All good things must come to an end, 


' but how better could we end a Kiwanis 


Convention than to listen to our old 
friend, Roe Fulkerson. Roe will be the 
speaker Thursday morning and as usual 
will send us all home not only glad that 
we went to Boston, but happy that we 
are Kiwanians. 





Convention Theme: 


Service 
Is 


Achievement 
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We Are All Ready for You 



















By GEORGE A. MORIN 


Chairman, General Convention Committee 


the historical spots wherein America 
was really born and, thirdly, to take 
advantage of the New York World’s 
Fair on your return. 

Since our return from California 
last summer more than two hundred 
fifty men and women have worked in- 
cessantly on the details involved in 
making this a period which you will 
long remember. The program is out- 
standing. We believe every feature 
will be somewhat different from that 
which you have found in prior conven- 
tions. Five thousand of us in New 
England await you with extended 


Upper circle: General Chairman George Morin of the General Convention Committee at home in his 
anaes Above: Officers of the Boston Club, left to right: T. Chester Crandell, Vice President; 
rnest F. Tarbox, Secretary; George A. Touraine, President; Stewart Lawrence, Treasurer. 


structions of five thousand New 

England Kiwanians to their Con- 
vention Committee—that the New 
England Convention for 1939 must be 
the most comprehensive and the most 
stirring in Kiwanis history. 

New England has much to offer be- 
yond the ordinary convention locale. 
So many of you either directly or 
through ancestors come from New Eng- 
land that we knew from the beginning 
you would cherish this opportunity of 
returning “home.” We believed that 
you would want to “Come Back to 
New England in 1939” for three very 
special reasons: First of all to attend 
the convention, of course. Secondly, 
to visit in person with your children 


J sx: visualize, if you will, the in- 


hands and the civic and recreational 
authorities of the six New England 
States join us in welcoming you to New 
England. 

New England has five thousand miles 
of mountain trails through deep for- 
ests and over mile-high summits. It has 
hundreds upon hundreds of miles of 
seacoast—wave-battered granite buf- 
feting the gray Atlantic and level sand 
warm to the lip of bay waters. It has 
thousands of beautiful lakes at the foot 
of green hills or hidden in cool woods. 
It has mile after mile of paved high- 
way leading to these trails and beaches 
and lakes. It has golf courses every- 
where, in a climate where fairways do 
not burn. Two hours from New York, 
and the tramper can begin his rambles 


in the Connecticut hills. Three hours, 
and he can be in the Berkshires. Half 
a day, and he can begin the long trail 
up the skyline of the Green Mountains. 
The White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire will lift him for miles above tim- 
berline. Katahdin in Maine will give 
him, in the heart of the wilderness, the 
finest precipices of the Rockies. An 
hour from New York along the Sound, 
and the New England shore begins, 
with every kind of coast and water, 
cape and island, to the Bay of Fundy. 
But all this is still not New England. 
New England is more than mountain, 
lake and ocean, golf course and hotel, 
bathing beach and forest trail. It is a 
land of ancient memories dear to every 
American, of landscapes mellowed by 
three hundred years of human occupa- 
tion, of villages grown gray and lovely 
under immemorial elms, of houses 
proud with the grace of the eighteenth 
century, and fields where our fathers 
fought for freedom. New England of- 
fers recreation in full variety. But re- 
creation means re-creation of the spir- 
it by its unique and old-world charm, 
by its rich and beautiful reminders of 
our national history. 


COME TO BOSTON 


Where the golden dome on the highest hill 
Refulgent gleams when the sunbeams shine, 
Where the river Charles with its wonder-thrill 
Inspires the vibrant heart of mine; 
Where the deep blue sea spreads forth its 
arms 
And holds in fond embrace the shore, 
Where a hundred islets prove their charms 
And gem-like lie at the city's door; 
Where the white-winged fleets of commerce 


bring 
Their untold wealth from the world's great 
marts. 
Where the ocean-queens at their moorings 
swing 
And release a throng of expectant hearts; 
Where the cultured soul meets the cultured 
soul, 
Where the heaven-born arts like pearls are 
prized, 
Where wisdom shows its aureole, 
Where liberty is canonized; 

Where the stranger breathes the air of home, 
And feels the clasp of a sincere hand, 
Where the gold of its heart like the sheen of 

its dome 
Shines forth with a welcome that all under- 
stand. 
CHARLES L. H. WAGNER 
Charter Member, Boston club 
Come by train, by boat, by plane, or 
drive up in your own car. We’ll be 
right on the spot to receive you. You’ll 
never forget the New England welcome 
and hospitality awaiting you. 
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The Boston Convention Program 


SUNDAY, JUNE 18 
EVENING 
4:00—RELIGIOUS MUSICALE—Mechanics Building 
Group Singing 
Special Music 
Addresses of Welcome 
Address—Rev. Daniel A. Poling, 
Baptist Temple, Philadelphia 


Pastor 


D.D., 


MONDAY, JUNE 19 
MORNING 
9:15—OPENING SESSION—Mechanics Building 
President’s Message 
teports, Appointment of Committees 
Address—Right Honorable Ernest La Pointe, Min- 
ister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada 
Address—Sanford Bates, Executive Director, Boys 
Clubs of America 
LADIES’ ENTERTAINMENT — Morning — Lecture on 
Boston, Imperial Ballroom, Hotel Statler. After- 
noon—Reception and tea to wives of Interna- 
tional Officers and visiting ladies, New Ocean 
House, Swampscott 





NOON 
12:15-4:00—INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


AFTERNOON 
2:30-4:30- 
District Secretaries’ Conference 
Lieutenant Governors’ Conference 
Two conferences for clubs in different sized com- 
munities on each of five activities: 
1. Service to Under-Privileged Children 
2. Vocational Guidance 
3. Boys’ and Girls’ Work 
4. Closer Relations between the Farmer and the 
Business and Professional Man 
5. Intelligent, Aggressive and Serviceable Citi- 
zenship 
—SpeciAL SHOWING OF ACTIVITY FILMS by J. 
Lindsey Robb 


EVENING 
7:30—ALL KIWANIS NIGHT AND FELLOWSHIP HourR—Me- 
chanics Building 
Fellowship Hour — Message 
President 
International Hour—Presentation of Colors 
Address—Romuald Bourque, President, Kiwanis 
Club of St. Lawrence, Montreal 
Address—Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, Head, Speakers’ 
Bureau, National Association of Manufacturers 


from International 


10:30—DANCING 


TUESDAY, JUNE 20 
MORNING 
9:30—BusINEss SEssion—Mechanics Building 
Reports of Secretary, Committee on Finance and 
Treasurer 
Addresses on Labor Relations by 
William Green, President A. F. of L., from the 
point of the Employee 
Cyrus S. Ching, Director Industrial and Public 
Relations, U. S. Rubber Co., from the stand- 
point of Industry 


Sherman Rogers, prominent orator and writer, 
from the standpoint of the Public 
LADIES’ ENTERTAINMENT — Morning — Optional 
sightseeing tours te historic points in Boston. 
Afternoon—Boat trip 


AFTERNOON 


Boat trip around Boston Harbor to Nantasket for 
all Kiwanians and their families 

EVENING 

6:30-9 :00—District DINNERS 

9:00—RECEPTION TO INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT FOLLOWED 
BY DANCING 

9:30—CONFERENCE ON RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NOMINA- 
TIONS. LIMITED TO REPRESENTATIVES ELECTED BY 
DISTRICTS 


— 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21 
MORNING 
9:15—BusINEss SEss1oN—Mechanics Building 
Reports 
Address—W. J. Cameron. Speaker on Ford Sun- 
day Evening Hour radio program 
Nomination and Election of Officers 


NOON 
12:30—-FELLOWSHIP LUNCHEON 
Address—Clayton Rand, author of syndicated fea- 
ture, “The Crossroads Scribe,” editor and pub- 
lisher 
LADIES’ ENTERTAINMENT—Morning—tTour to his- 
toric Lexington and Concord. Afternoon— 
Luncheon at Longfellow’s Wayside Inn, Sud- 
bury, Mass., restored and maintained by Henry 
Ford 


AFTERNOON 
2:30-4:30—Two conferences for clubs in different sized 
communities on each of five subjects: 


1. Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 

2. Education Concerning Harmful Effects of 
Narcotics, Especially Marihuana 

3. Cooperation in Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment 

4. Increased Assistance in Public Safety Move- 
ments 

5. Presentation of Non-partisan Information on 
Public Problems 

SPECIAL SHOWING OF ACTIVITY FILMS by J. 
Lindsey Robb 

Special conference for clubs in cities of 200,000 
or more population 


4:30-5:30 





EVENING 
Main feature entertainment. 
colorful pageant for Kiwanians 
families 


THURSDAY, JUNE 22 


An outstanding and 
and their 


MORNING 

9:15—BusINEss SEssIon—Mechanics Building 
Final Report of Committee on Resolutions 
Presentation of Trophies 
Address—Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer The 

Kiwanis Magazine. 

Invitation from Convention City for 1940 
Presentation of Newly Elected Officers 
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M@ ROMUALD BOUR- 
QUE (right) Presi- 


dent and charter mem- 


ber of the Kiwanis 
Clib. of St.-- Lew- 
rence, Montreal, will 
speak in connection 
with Presentation of 
Colors during Inter- 
national Hour, Mon- 


day Night. 


Convention Speakers 
at Boston 


M@ DR. DANIEL ALFRED POLING (left) Pastor of Bap- 
tist Temple, Philadelphia. Well known radio "Ques- 
Speaks on Sunday Evening Religious 


tion Box" speaker. 


Musicale Program. 


M@ RT. HON. ERNEST LA POINTE, K.C., (upper right). 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada. 
Prominent in Canadian political life. Speaks on Monday 


morning program. 


M@ SANFORD BATES (left) Executive Director, Boys Clubs 
One-time of Federal 
Prisons and director of Bureau of Appears on 
the Monday morning program. 


of America. superintendent 


Prisons. 


Head, Speakers 
edi- 


Reveille.” 


M DR. ALLEN A. STOCKDALE (right) 
National Association of Manufacturers: 
torial writer and editor of 


Speaker for All Kiwanis Night. 


Bureau, 


the magazine 


M WILLIAM GREEN (left) President, American Federa- 
of Labor. Represents the the ad- 
dresses scheduled for Tuesday morning. Prominently 
identified with organized labor since 1890. 


tion employe in 


M@ CYRUS S. CHING (right) Director of industrial and 
public relations for the United States Rubber Com- 
pany for twenty years. Speaks Tuesday morning in the 


interests of industry. 


M SHERMAN ROGERS (lower left) A colorful and dy- 

namic speaker. Known as ‘The Lumberjack Orator." 
Represents the public in the addresses scheduled for the 
Tuesday morning business session. 


MW. J. CAMERON (right) Known best as speaker on 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour radio program. A power- 
ful speaker and writer. Will appear on the morning 


program of Wednesday, June twenty-first. 


M CLAYTON RAND (below) Author of syndicated daily 
"The Crossroads Scribe" 
many newspapers. Selected as speaker for Fellowship 
Luncheon on Wednesday noon. 


feature which appears in 







































































































M ROE FULKERSON 

(left) humorist and 
philosopher, editorial 
The Kiwanis 
Magazine, and an es- 
tablished favorite con- 
vention feature speak- 


writer 


er will address the 
Thursday morning ses- 
sion. 
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Top: Mrs. Marie Murray, Chairman, Ladies Entertainment Committee. Lower: New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, where Monday Reception and Tea will be held. 


conventions of Kiwanis. 

At Boston a splendid schedule of 
entertainment has been arranged and 
will be carried out by the able Chair- 
man, Mrs. Marie Murray. 

In addition to the features arranged 
particularly and especially for the 
ladies there are events in which both 
ladies and their husbands participate. 
The hours are pretty well taken up with 
entertainment features, no more than 
the needed number being left for shop- 
ping and the individual trips that will 
be desired by the visitors. 

Here there is presented a schedule 
of events which will keep the ladies 
fortunate enough to attend the Boston 
Convention occupied for pretty nearly 
all of the hours they spend in that most 
interesting city. 

Kiwanis International conventions 
formally open on Sunday with the Sun- 
day Evening Religious Musicale. The 
musicale will be held at eight o’clock in 
the Grand Hall of Mechanics Building. 
The speaker will be Rev. Daniel A. 
Poling, D.D., Pastor of the Baptist Tem- 


[econ always enjoy International 





ple, Philadelphia. There will be inter- 
esting features including carefully se- 
lected musical numbers. Kiwanians 
and their wives, regardless of how early 
or how late they arrive on Sunday will 
want to be in attendance. 

A nice little feature has been ar- 
ranged for Monday morning. There is 
going to be a lecture on “Boston, the 
City You Are Going to See.” This will 
be held in the Imperial Ballroom of Ho- 
tel Statler. This is excellent prepara- 
tion for the sightseeing trips, organized 
and unorganized that will be made by 
those attending the convention—for 
Boston is a city where every stroll in 
almost any direction becomes a sight- 
seeing trip. In the afternoon there 
will be a reception and tea to wives of 
the International officers and all visit- 
ing ladies at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott. This, it is confidently ex- 
pected, will be one of the most novel 
and enjoyable afternoons in the history 
of Kiwanis convention entertainment 
programs. Ladies will accompany their 
husbands at the All Kiwanis Night pro- 
gram in Mechanics Building. After 
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Above: Kitchen of the restored Wayside Inn. 
Below: Exterior of Longfellow’s Wayside Inn, 
where Wednesday luncheon will be held. 


this meeting there will be informal 
dancing in the Imperial Ballroom at 
Hotel Statler. 

On Tuesday morning there are op- 
tional sightseeing tours to historic 
points in Boston. Much can be seen 
and done in a short time in and around 
Boston. Sightseeing trips can vary 
from a comparatively few minutes to 
days. The afternoon is going to be 
most enjoyable for there will be a 
harbor trip to Nantasket. There will 
be no conference or other business pro- 
grams scheduled for Tuesday afternoon 
and men and women will enjoy the trip 
together. Then follow the district din- 
ners where Kiwanians and their wives 
will banquet with the others from their 
district and enjoy a program of music 
and other entertainment. One should 
always make certain to attend the dis- 
trict dinner. After the district dinners 
will be the President’s Reception and 
Ball. This will be in Mechanics Build- 
ing. 

On Wednesday morning there will be 
a tour to historic Lexington and Con- 

(Turn to page 374) 
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“BOSTON BOUND” 


LL aboard for Boston”—these words will soon be re- 
sounding in over 2,000 communities in the United 
States and Canada as Kiwanians “Boston Bound” 

for the 23d Annual Convention leave for their trip “Back to 
New England.” 

“Will you be among those ‘Boston Bound’?”—this is the 
important question to which there are many good reasons 
for you to give an affirmative answer. 

The trip to Boston for the convention not only affords 
one the privilege of the fellowship, education and inspira- 
tion of the convention but also provides an unusual oppor- 
tunity to spend some vacation days in a wonderful vacation- 
land with its wealth of seashore, mountains and lakes. It 
will also make possible visits to many points of historic 
interest which abound not only in Boston but throughout 
New England. 

A maximum of vacationing and sightseeing is possible 
whether one travels by train or automobile because the 
compactness of New England makes it possible to cover all 
easily and pleasantly. Measured in the great distances of 
the middle or far west, New England towns are “just across 
the street from each other.” An unusual amount of enjoy- 
ment can be packed into a few days. 

The whole family certainly should be brought with you 
to the Boston convention because there are unusual oppor- 
tunities for the education of the children and young people 
in this land of the Pilgrims with its homes of renowned 
writers, its great and famous educational institutions and 
its many points of historical interest. A trip to the conven- 
tion this year makes possible a better knowledge of New 
Eneland which has had so great an influence on our coun- 
try and even on Canada whose eastern section lies so close 
to New England and has afforded so great an interchange 
of the citizens of both countries. 

The city of Boston itself provides a liberal education for 
young and old. It has been said that one cannot stroll 
more than a block from any hotel in Boston without mak- 
ing a historic tour. History was made on just about every 
square foot of that city and on every hand there are easily 
reached historic buildings and sights to interest all. 

Pleasurable and interesting trips are possible through 
short trips from Boston—to the famous Plymouth Rock, to 
historic Lexington and Concord, to picturesque Gloucester, 
to quaint Cape Cod, to Portland, Maine, and its beautiful 
Casco Bay, to Poland Springs and other White and Green 
Mountain resorts, to New Haven and its Yale University, 
to historic Providence and Brown University, to famed New- 
port and Narragansett Pier, to say nothing of Cambridge 
with its Harvard University and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and many other points of interest. 

The trip to the Boston convention makes possible for 
many a stopover in New York City for a look at the New 
York World’s Fair. “Kiwanis Day” at the Fair has been set 
for June 23 as announced on page 384. It is easily possible 
also to tie in with the trip to the convention a visit to Phil- 
adelphia and Washington. 

The convention itself offers such an attractive program 
and pleasure-promising entertainment that the trip to Bos- 
ton fs worth while simply to attend the convention itself. 
The theme of the convention is significant—‘“Service is 
Achievement.” This ties in with the emphasis placed this 


year upon activities under the slogan “More and Better 
Activities by More Clubs and More Kiwanians in 1939.” 


INTERNATIONAL 





PAGE 





Unusually strong speakers are to address the convention. 
See the program and pictures of these speakers on pages 


326 and 327. The conferences this year are to be different. 
Each conference will be devoted to a single activity rather 
than several activities discussed at each conference. This 
permits those with special interest in any particular field of 
service to gain much assistance and to contribute much 
from their own experience. An exceptional feature of the 
program is the symposium on labor relations on Tuesday 
morning with William Green, President of the A.F. of L., 
Cyrus S. Ching, Director, Industrial Relations, U.S. Rubber 
Company, one of the foremost leaders in his field, and Sher- 
man Rogers, prominent lecturer known as the “Lumberjack 
Orator,” as the speakers from the points of view respec- 
tively of the employee, employer, and the public. The Fel- 
lowship Luncheon on Wednesday will be addressed by Clay- 
ten Rand, an exceptional speaker and author of the syndi- 
cated feature “The Crossroads Scribe.” 

The entertainment features are surely most attractive 
and promise fine fellowship and exceptional pleasure. Tues- 
day afternoon there is to be a most enjoyable steamboat 
trip around the interesting Boston harbor to Nantasket 
Beach. On Tuesday night the President’s Reception and 
Ball will occur which will bring everyone at the convention 
together for delightful fellowship. Wednesday evening oc- 
curs the main feature entertainment, an exceptional pag- 
eant, “The Soul of Kiwanis.” 

For the ladies there are special entertainment features in 
addition to those which they will enjoy with the men. Mon- 
day afternoon will occur the reception for the ladies in the 
beautiful setting of the New Ocean House at Swampscott 
and Wednesday the ladies will be taken on a tour to historic 
Lexington and Concord with a stop at Longfellow’s Way- 
side Inn for luncheon. 

Many of the districts are making special transportation 
plans for their delegations. If your district is among these 
make earnest efforts to make this trip to Boston with your 
delegation because it offers a choice fellowship that will 
long be remembered. 

Motoring to Boston is going to be the interesting expe- 
rience of many. The highways to Boston offer every facility 
for interesting and comfortable motoring. Some are form- 
ing motorcades and the groups will travel together and 
make certain stops where they will enjoy the courtesies ar- 
ranged for them by Kiwanis clubs. Those who motor will 
have the advantage of having their automobiles to tour 
around New England. 

There are ample hotel facilities available in Boston. 
Therefore, do not hesitate to join those “Boston Bound” 
because of, any fear that you cannot secure satisfactory 
hotel rooms. However, the sooner you make your reserva- 
tions the better. Therefore, promptly upon making your de- 
cision to go “Back to New England” arrange for your res- 
ervation through the secretary of your club. 

Boston and New England Kiwanians await you. May 
you and many more than ever before be among those “Bos- 
ton Bound” for the 23d Annual Convention. 
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The Annual Summons 


Monday Evening, June 19 
By J. M. ENGLAND 


Chairman, International Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions; Past President, Kiwanis Club of Dallas, Texas 


chairman of the Inter-Club Rela- 
tions Committee, I, J. M. England, 
in a sound and fellowshiping frame of 
mind, do hereby summon you, my 
brother Kiwanian, to assemble with 
your brethren on June 19 for the pur- 
pose of observing “All Kiwanis Night.” 
This night of nights in the year’s 
activity of Kiwanis International, on 
the verge of injecting itself into our 
experience for the sixteenth time, can 
be sincerely classified as the last word 
in opportunity for making real the 
ideal of fellowship in our convenant of 
service. I, writing not only in behalf 
of myself, but for the other members 
of the committee, am bold to claim for 
it your primary consideration or to 
state it in a less formal way, if you 
are able to be up and about at all you 
are expected to be in a meeting with 
Kiwanis on this night. 
If you get to Boston, and I hope 
you do, you will have the opportunity 
to hear President Hatfield deliver his 


RB’ THE authority vested in me as 


To be observed by all clubs at their meetings and also at the Boston 
Convention as a part of All Kiwanis Night Programs—June 19, 1939 


all possible, regional meetings; that is, 
meetings where clubs from towns and 
cities within driving distance of each 
other meet together; however, this is 
a matter for each club to work out. 
The important thing is that your club 
be in a meeting. 

Meet at your regular place of meet- 
ing if you care to; meet in some mem- 
ber’s home; meet in the park; meet 
wherever you want to meet with whom- 
ever you want, just so you meet. But, 
and this is important—invite the la- 
dies—no stag affairs on this night, 
please—the more you have in atten- 
dance, the more worth while it will be 
for all. This occasion is planned so 
as to meet the demands of real fellow- 
ship, and your program should be 
planned in such ways as you wish so 
long as you include in it at the proper 
time the standard program for “Fellow- 
ship Hour.” Expect to have a good time 
and then have it. The spirit of Kiwanis 
has not only its serious but its pleasant 
side, and on that night it will hover over 


"FELLOWSHIP HOUR" 


personal one. Although it is issued in 
the same form to all, it is intended for 
you, my Kiwanis friend, wherever you 
are. On this night we expect you to 
assume the roll of a Kiwanian first, 
and to the extent that it is possible 
relegate all other matters to the back- 
ground. 

This summons is to that time of 
rededication—that time when in the 
true spirit of Kiwanis we rededicate 
ourselves to its purposes, principles, 
and program—that time when we add 
to the friendship already established 
by strengthening the bond that unites 
us—that time when we commit our- 
selves to greater service to our com- 
munity, our state, and our country. 


ALREADY there have been many 

plans made for celebration of All 
Kiwanis Night by clubs throughout the 
United States and Canada. Club and 
district bulletins announce the arrange- 
ment of special plans and specially 








H (Time indicated is Standard, Daylight Saving Time will be one hour later) 

i Program Atlantic Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
[i Moment of Silent Fellowship... 10:00 9:00 8:00 7:00 6:00 

[| Music—"America" and "God Save the King" 10:01 9:01 8:01 7:01 6:01 

I} Message from International President* 10:04 9:04 8:04 7:04 6:04 
t Rededication of Members* 10:10 9:10 8:10 7:10 6:10 

il Music—Fellowship Song, “Onward in Kiwanis''* . OR 9:12 8:12 7:12 6:12 

Il *Copy sent to all clubs 


message in person, but if this is an 
impossibility for you, as it unfortunate- 
ly will be for many, you will still have 
an opportunity to hear his message read 
in your local meeting. The genius of 
the arrangement of “All Kiwanis 
Night,” so far as the President’s mes- 
sage is concerned, rests in the fact that 
at the same time he is delivering his 
message to the convention, fellow Ki- 
wanians will be hearing it in local meet- 
ings throughout these United States 
and Canada. This in itself is sufficient 
justification for you to lay aside all 
other matters of importance on the 
night of June 19 in favor of this most 
important occasion. 

Your committee recommends if at 


all the meetings. Listen when it is time 
to listen—play when it is time to play 
—eat when it is time to eat (refresh- 
ments are always in order)—and stay 
until it is all over. 

This summons issued in the name 
of Kiwanis International is for you, a 


Monday evening, June 19, 
announced as All Kiwanis 


Night throughout the length 

and breadth of Canada and 

the United States; those not 

at Boston should participate 
in a meeting at SG 


me. 


timed meetings to synchronize with the 
schedule announced by Chairman J. 
M. England of the International Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations. 

Experiences gathered from those 
who have participated in programs of 
the past show that it is one of the finest 
possible methods of getting the spirit 
and the value of Kiwanis before the 
community. The address of the Presi- 
dent of Kiwanis International delivered 
at the “largest inter-club meeting of 
the year” is always inspiring and at- 
tracts attention from the entire com- 
munity through its newspapers. In 
many cases leaders in the community, 
who are not members of Kiwanis, are 
invited. 








Jt 
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My Personal Page 


SWITCHING TREE 


went swimming one spring day and came home with 
my britches on hind part before. 

That pear tree is what we called a Switching Tree. 

I learned about Switching Trees from Uncle Charlie Lane. 
Uncle Charlie was an ex-slave with hair as white as the 
cotton of which he had picked so many hundreds of bales. 
His legs were the shape of a pair of parentheses ( ). He 
insisted they got that way when he was young so that he 
could straddle a young cotton plant without injuring it 
while he hoed the row. 

I remember that Uncle Charlie’s wife was named Tamar. 
He told me there was a woman of that name in the Bible, 
and I read the chapter of Genesis which tells about her. 
He insisted that his wife was properly named. 

But about the Switching Tree! I had been forbidden to 
go in swimming alone. I was only seven or eight, and there 
were some deep holes in Pistol Creek and my mother didn’t 
want me to drown. I had broken the rule once or twice and 
been warned. On the occasion in question, I went swim- 
ming again and came home with my little knickers buttoned 
to my waistband hind part before. When questioned, I lied. 
If one sins, inevitably one must lie. 

My mother felt justified in giving me a switching for my 
double offense. I had not only broken my promise, but I 
had lied. So she pulled a switch off a pear tree in the yard 
and applied it where she thought it would do the most good, 
probably on the principle that she could get the idea into 
one end by hitting me on the other. 

Sobbing and lamenting, I went out in the garden to pour 
out my sorrows to Uncle Charlie. It was then that I 
learned about Switching Trees. He explained to me that 
if a boy will plant the switch with which he was punished, 
he will never be whipped again if the switch grows into a 
tree, 

We made much ado about planting that pear switch, and 
I made much of watering and caring for it. It must have 
been just the right time of year, for the cutting grew, and 
as far as I know, is still bearing fruit. 

Oddly enough, as I think it over, I do not recall having 
been switched again. Maybe it was because I learned to 
put on my britches right side to, or learned to lie more 
plausibly. Or maybe Uncle Charlie was right about Switch- 
ing Trees. 

When the gods and goddesses were galumphing over the 
gulches and leaping from crag to crag on Mount Olympus, 
the ordinary human being was generally behind the eight 
ball. If a god or a goddess did not like the way he tied his 
necktie, he would instantly be turned into a billy goat with 
whiskers down to his knees. 

One of these temperamental goddesses held court on cer- 
tain days of the week, and on these days her constituents 
were expected to come with offerings of fruit and flowers, 
spices, balm and myrrh, and make obeisances and genuflex- 
ions, 7 

Several of the male members of her congregation were 
fishermen. One day the fish were biting well, and these men 
forgot to come to the services for the goddess. The goddess 
was so annoyed that she turned those men into willow trees 


| I’ in East Tennessee a pear tree is growing because I 
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so that they would eternally stand beside a stream and look 
at fish they could never catch. And incidentally, they would 
always have wet feet. 

Ever since then, the descendants of these men, who are 
of course willow trees, are compelled to grow alongside of 
streams and lakes, and live and thrive only when they have 
wet feet and are looking for fish. 

As a fisherman, and speaking for other fly casters, plug 
flingers and worm threaders, I want to say that this was 
no particular punishment for fishermen. We are never 
near the water that we are not looking for fish, and wet 
feet are standard equipment for us. 

I want to record a third unrelated fact and then we can 
pull the draw string and see what we have in the bag. 

A few days ago I was at a meeting of a civic club. As I 
shall be slightly critical, the club shall be nameless. The 
jovial and lovable president used all sorts of excuses to levy 
fines on the membership. True, they were small fines of 
twenty-five cents for things like not writing their first names 
on their attendance cards, and using the tabooed word 
“Mister.” 

But it is my humble opinion that club members get tired 
of being taxed even such small sums when it begins to 
look like a racket, and excuses instead of reasons are used. 

I have been talking to you about willow trees and about 
Switching Trees. The thought came to me that arrange- 
ments could be made with some landscape gardener to sug- 
gest a certain kind of tree which is particularly adapted to 
that locality, and for a mile or more on each road that 
leads into that town, a row of those trees could be planted 
by that club. It would not only be a marvelous beautifica- 
tion plan, but after as many voluntary contributions as pos- 
sible were obtained, and as much more work done as the 
club could afford, that club president could use trees like that 
Switching Tree—like those willows—as a penalty for mis- 
deeds in the club. 

Instead of imposing fines of a quarter for tardiness, non- 
attendance, use of the objectionable word “mister,” or what- 
not, he could fine members the price of one more tree out on 
the highway. 

I am afraid that my pear tree in Tennessee did not cure 
me of disobedience or of lying, but it has produced forty 
or fifty annual crops of snowy blossoms and lucious pears 
because I was whipped with that switch. 

I doubt if even the edict of a goddess, or her punishment 
of changing men into willow trees, will ever make fishermen 
go to church services when the fish are biting, but it has 





.lined our lakes and streams with one of the most beautiful 


trees we have. Maybe fining a member the price of another 
tree would not cure him of his club offense, but at least it 
would make a beauty spot on the highway for a hundred 
more years, and that’s longer than he will be alive. 

The best way to live a hundred years after you are gone 
is to plant a tree. 

I suppose there should be some moral to this disconnected 
tale. The only one I can figure out is if you sin, don’t lie 
about it, or, perhaps, if you worship a woman, give up your 
fishing for her sake. 
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Every Man His Own Actor 





“What is it that impels the solemn 
judge to step out as a Mephisto or a 
buffoon?"’ 











By WEBB WALDRON 


@ Thousands of Kiwanians annually become 





actors and minstrel men in the financial in- 
terest of the club's special activity. 
article while of strong general appeal will 
especially interest these participants in pro- 


fessionalized amateur shows. 


is on a lark tonight. In the dressing 

rooms below stage, at John Hancock 
Hall, an excited gang of young lovelies 
are climbing into nifty blue and gray 
costumes for the Dance of the Yanks 
and Johnny Rebs. One of the Rebs, as 
it happens, is Emily Saltonstall, daugh- 
ter of the Governor of Massachusetts; 
one of the Yanks, Anna Eleanor Roose- 
velt, niece of the White House. Out 
front, big handsome Julia Barbour, 
daughter of a distinguished Harvard 
professor, gets a hand for her gorgeous 
Sophie Tuckering of “I’m Taking The 
Steppes To Russia, I’m Taking The 
Shag To Moscow.” Tonight, at the 
Kimo Theatre in Albuquerque, another 
gang of lovelies hustle into turquoise 
blue gowns sparkling with silver 
sequins and pin on ostrich-feather hats 
in intense preparation for the next 
number, “a pastel fantasy,” while out 
front the jammed house roars at Bob 
Nordhaus, the pompous lawyer, bawling 
out his wife, pretty Mrs. Joe Robinson, 
in “A Famous Lawyer At Home.” For 
tonight the Junior Service girls of Al- 
buquerque and their boy-friends are on 
a lark, too. So are the Elks of Ashta- 
bula, the Junior Leagues of Harrisburg 
and Portland, the Kiwanians of Tren- 
ton, and the Legionnaires of Bent Tree, 
Nebraska. Everybody is putting on a 
show. 

What is it that impels the deb to 
want to parade as a toughie? The sol- 
emn judge to step out as a Mephisto 
or a buffoon? The little school-teacher 
to kick up her heels as a chorus girl? 
The garageman to play the banker? 
The banker to masquerade as a priest? 
And all before an audience in a the- 
atre? Why will people give up endless 
time and energy, neglect business and 
home and children, in order to study 
scrips, rehearse, make costumes and 
build stage-sets, without a cent of sal- 
ary, and on the chance of being laughed 
at by their friends and enemies across 
the footlights ? 

The answer might be that they are 


Te swank Vincent Club of Boston 





This 


driven by a sense of duty or civic pride, 
for most of these shows are got up to 
make money for some worthy cause or 
to dramatize the achievements of a 
community. But there are other and 
simpler ways of raising money besides 
getting up a show and other ways of 
advertising a town besides putting on a 
pageant. It is not vanity, the desire 
to show off, that explains the lure of 
the amateur stage. Nor personal ambi- 
tion. Few who take part have any 
professional yearnings. The answer is, 
I think, that people like to get out of 
the rut for a while. (Even the deb has 
her boredom.) Nothing will get you 
out of a rut so completely as putting 
yourself even for a few hours into an- 
other personality and time and place. I 
think most people have an instinct that 
tells them that. A stage-part is a sort 
of safety-valve for emotions that or- 
dinarily we do not care or dare to ex- 
hibit in public. It is an evener-up and 
leveller-down, a cathartic for inhibi- 
tions. It brings nursed resentments and 
foolish vanities out into the light and 
reveals their pettiness. “I think,” a di- 
rector of amateur theatricals said to 
me, “that when a man has taken a part 
in a show and really put himself into 
the part, he’s a better man all round 
afterward, a better companion, a better 
husband.” 

People will get fun out of any the- 
atrical performance, no matter how 
raggedly amateur, but it is an interest- 
ing fact that of recent years amateur 
shows have become increasingly pro- 
fessional—professional, that is, in 
everything save the cast. In the Vin- 
cent Club show in Boston and the 
Junior League show in Washington, I 
saw several numbers that would have 
qualified in a smart Broadway revue. 
As for Julia Barbour, Harvard prof’s 
daughter, pure native talent made her 
act a honey, but in the other numbers 
the girls obviously had no exceptional 
ability, they were just young things 
delicious to look at and active on their 
long slim legs. It was the direction 
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that had put swank into the dance rou- 
tines, snap into the skits. It was the 
smart costumes, sets, lighting. I have 
seen this same sophistication in ama- 
teur shows in smaller towns. It is not 
strange that audiences should look fer 
it. The radio and the talkie have made 
people everywhere familiar with the 
latest songs, gags, clothes, dance 
rhythms, so that they half expect some 
flavor of Broadway and Hollywood even 
in the small-town amateur production. 
But how is the organization that puts 
on the show to get that sophistication ? 
It might, indeed, buy the amateur 
rights to a script, or a talented member 
of the group might write a script, and 
then everybody study the theatrical 
columns and pictures to learn the latest 
thing in costumes, sets and lighting. 
Some groups do that, but more likely 
the organization, be it Junior League 
or Elks or Chamber of Commerce, will 
call on John B. Rogers or Jerry Cargill. 
These two men, recognizing the univer- 
sal impulse of people to find fun and 
release in theatricals, have created a 
fascinating and lucrative profession for 


themselves. Producers of profession- 
alized amateur shows. They furnish 


everything except the cast. 

They do this both for indoor stage 
shows and civic pageants. A pageant 
is a professionalized amateur show 
with the outdoors for a theatre and his- 
tory instead of fiction for its plot. With 
thousands in the cast, a pageant gives 
a whole community a chance to get out 
of the rut of daily living. 

Pageants are on the increase because 
more communities are having birthdays 
and are wanting to do something about 








it. In the East, cities and states are 
reaching or nearing the three hundred 
mark; in the Middle West, one hundred 
and one hundred and fifty; in the Far 
West, fifty and seventy-five. An his- 
toric pageant is the most natural form 
of celebrating a community birthday. 
If you don’t think so, ask Jerry Cargill 
or John Rogers. The pageant works in 
perfectly for them. Indoor shows keep 
their organization busy through the so- 
cial season, September to May. Then 
pageants fill the summer months. 

Neither Rogers nor Cargill is our 
finest pageant-producer. That title be- 
longs to Thomas Wood Stevens, pag- 
eant-master, now of Stanford Univer- 
sity, who developed pageant style and 
technique in America and who is both 
an artist and a scholar. Rogers and 
Cargill don’t pretend to be either ar- 
tists or scholars. They have taken 
pageant technique as created by Stevens 
and others, and put it on a big-time 
basis, just as they have put the indoor 
amateur show on big-time. 

In 1903, thirty-six years ago, Rogers, 
a tall gangling law student at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, had a mishap to 
his eyesight and went back, discour- 
aged and at loose ends, to his home 
town, Fostoria, Ohio. The local Knights 
of Pythias Lodge was getting up a 
show. Somebody asked young Rogers 
if he wanted to help stage it. Rogers 
jumped in, worked hard, made the play 
a success. It occurred to Rogers that 
here might be a job—putting on ama- 
teur shows. He sat down and wrote the 
words and score of a musical play 
based on the idea of a toy-shop that 
comes to life. He called the show “Fifi 


"Come on, now, those who can sing, dance, act, 
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of the Toy Shop.” It had twelve lead- 
ing characters and a chorus of sixty. 
Rogers got a date in a nearby town, 
designed costumes and sets, reeruited 
an amateur cast, and put on “Fifi.” 
She made a hit. So Johnny Rogers was 
launched on a career that has made 
him the world’s largest producer of 
professionalized amateur shows. 

Today Rogers sells and produces 
more than five hundred indoor shows 
and seventy-five outdoor pageants a 
year. His staff of twelve salesmen range 
the land, their ears to the ground. Is 
there a rumor that the Elks of Ash- 
tabula want to raise some cash? Then 
why not a minstrel show? Will Akron 
have a birthday next year? Then why 
not a pageant to celebrate the event? 

In Fostoria, Rogers has built up a 
play-factory—the most complete plant 
in existence for the creation of enter- 
tainment by and for the average Amer- 
ican. 

Strolling with him through his shop 
ten days or so before the Vincent Club 
show, I found in one room a staff of 
seamstresses sewing the buttons on the 
nifty uniforms for the Yank-Johnny 
Reb squads; in another room, women 
packing lovely and rakish lavender 
gowns into trunks to be rushed off to 
Boston to grace the Vincent Club love- 
lies; in another, Rogers’ head designer 
sketching out a silver and crimson cos- 
tume for the Junior League show in 
Denver; in another, one of Rogers’ 
bright young men whipping together a 
lyric to be used in the Kiwanis club 
show at Trenton, New Jersey. 

“We stick to musical shows,” said 

(Turn to page 373) 


let’s see 
what you can do.” 
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Canadian Citizenship Week 


June 25—July 1 


By FRED G. McALISTER 


Chairman, International Committee on Public Affairs for 
Canada; Past President, Kiwanis Club of London, Ontario 
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greetings amplified.’’ 


HEN your paper boy throws in 
the morning paper, with its 
heavy headlines, it lands on 


your front doorstep these days with a 
thud that rattles the dishes on your 
breakfast table. 

The meaning of those morning head- 
lines and of those other lines on the 
inside pages that have faltered and 
fallen toward the foot of the stock 
market charts, till today they are little 
more than footlines, lies in the world- 
wide struggle that is going on between 
two diametrically opposite and mutu- 
ally antagonistic ideals. 

Of the two, that for which we in 


Kiwanis stand is the one which empha- 
sizes the importance of the individual, 
his initiative, his independence, his in- 
tegrity, his inviolability. 


“If the distance is not too great, telephone exchange of 





In his opening message to the Council 
at Chicago last November, International 
President Hatfield referred to the un- 
rest which is international and world- 
wide in its scope and pointed out the 
necessity of emphasizing the citizenship 
activity which Kiwanis has adopted for 
this year of education and training in 
the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship to insure the perpetuation of 
the established institutions of freedom 
and popular government. 

“All about us,” he said, “we see the 
theories of Communism and Fascism 
being expounded by those who would 
disintegrate our form of government. 
Let us use every proper means to offset 
these theories which are so destructive 
to free and democratic government.” 

Canadian Citizenship Week, beginning 


on June 25 and ending with Dominion 
Day on July 1, provides a particularly 
fitting opportunity to clubs in Canada, 
not only to celebrate our national birth- 
day, but to examine and re-emphasize 
the factors which constitute the founda- 
tion on which our nationhood rests. 

Both Committees on Public Affairs, 
that for Canada as well as that for the 
United States, have followed the lead 
of our president in stressing the prin- 
ciples he voiced at the outset of his term. 

The Committee for the United States 
has in its programme for the year de- 
clared for “Aggressive opposition to 
subversive and un-American activities, 
especially Communism, Fascism and 
Nazism.” That for Canada for “Edu- 
cation and training in the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship to assure 
the perpetuation of freedom under the 
democratic form of government.” 

As a further means of combatting 
those forces that seek to undermine the 
foundations on which rests the civilized 
life of the continent, the United States 
committee has sought the “Encourage- 
ment among Kiwanians and the com- 
munity of an appreciation of the privi- 
lege of American citizenship, particular- 
ly the freedom of the individual which 
is enjoyed under the Constitution.” 

The Canadian committee has sought 
to parallel this precautionary activity 
by assisting in the “Development of a 
feeling of national unity through foster- 
ing mutual understanding, appreciation 
and codperation among the people of 
Canada as a whole.” 

One practical example of this effort 
was the coast-to-coast broadcast on the 
subject of Canadian National Unity 
reported in an illustrated article in the 
March issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

Another illustration is that of the 
plans for Canadian Citizenship Week 
during which Kiwanis clubs through- 
out Canada are pairing off for a mutual 
exchange by widely separated clubs, of 
greetings and local color programmes. 

This idea is not entirely new in 
Canada. Halifax, the home club of 
Governor Reginald Harris, of the On- 
tario-Quebec-Maritime District has, for 
example, been paired off with the St. 
Thomas, Ontario, club for the purposes 
of the recent International Attendance 
Contest. Telegrams reporting attend- 
ance were exchanged as these clubs 
meet on the same day. 

In the broader plan also, clubs with 
the same meeting date are paired off. 

(Turn to page 378) 
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The Council-Manager Plan 
Of Municipal Government 


M@ After living ten years in a 
city governed under this plan, 
Kiwanian Knudson sets down 
some of his observations 
and explains the operation of 
the governmental machinery in 
his community. 


tional, through its many service 

clubs, has been active in the study 
and promotion of good government as 
it may be applied especially to cities, 
counties, provinces and states. Quite 
recently among its special objectives 
were “Economy and efficiency in local 
government,” and “Economy and effi- 
ciency in public schools.” Every year 
among the objectives or public affairs 
activities of Kiwanis is one or more 
dealing with citizenship and good gov- 
ernment. 

During the past ten years the writer 
has lived in a city governed 
under the council-manager form 
of government and has closely. 
observed results from such gov- 
ernment. Previously it had been 


Fes: many years Kiwanis Interna- 


By BENNETT O. KNUDSON 


International Vice President; Past President, 


a total of about five hundred including 
those outside the United States. More 
than eleven million people now live in 
cities operating under the plan, most 
of whom live in 480 cities in the United 
States. 

Although the plan was originally 
designed to apply to cities, it has been 
adopted in some instances and has been 
effective for the government of counties. 
The reorganization plan for the gov- 
ernment of the State of Minnesota, 
recommended by its Governor, Kiwanian 
Harold E. Stassen, was approved by the 
Legislature in April of 1939, and is now 
a law. It embodies the main features 
of the council-manager plan. The plan 
is likewise in use in twenty-one cities 
in Canada, four in Ireland, and one in 
Puerto Rico. 

Some idea of the area and extent to 
which the plan is operating in the 
United States is indicated by the fact 
that one in every five cities of over ten 
thousand population is operating there- 
under; and of the ninety-three cities 





governed by the mayor-council 
plan. The change was made 
principally to secure greater effi- 
ciency and economy; less waste 
and extravagance; less graft 
and corrupt politics and higher 
standard of city officers. But 
few, in this city of approxi- 
mately 15,000 people, will deny 
that all of these purposes have 
been realized to a substantial 
degree. 

Until approximately twenty- 
five years ago the council-mana- 
ger plan of municipal govern- 
ment had never been used. The 
plan was first inaugurated in 
Sumter, South Carolina, and its 
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adoption was immediately fol- 
lowed by a few other small cities, 
but did not receive much na- 
tional recognition or publicity 
until January 1, 1914, when the 
cities of Dayton and Springfield, 
Ohio, began to be governed 
thereby. Since that time an 
average of about nineteen cities 
and counties have adopted the 
council-manager plan each year, 





Kiwanis Club of Albert Lea, Minnesota 


with over one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, seventeen, or 18.3%, are council- 
manager cities. In the population group 
of fifty thousand to one hundred thou- 
sand, the ratio is slightly more than 
one to four. 

In changing to the council-manager 
plan it is found that about one-half of 
the cities making the change had there- 
tofore been operating under the mayor- 
council plan, about one-fourth under 
the commission plan, and the remainder 
under the town meeting or other form. 
In recent years, however, the majority 
of the changes have been made by cities 
which had theretofore been operating 
under the commission plan of munici- 
pal government. 

In the Dominion of Canada the sev- 
eral cities governed by the council- 
manager plan in four provinces are, 
namely, Alberta, New Brunswick, On- 
tario and Quebec. Apparently there 
are no provincial, constitutional or 
statutory inhibitions prohibiting this 
form of municipal government in any 
of the provinces of Canada. In 
the United States there are only 
eight states that have neither 
statutory nor constitutional pro- 
visions under which cities may 
adopt this plan without securing 
specific legislative consent. How- 
ever, certain cities in four of the 
eight states, without constitu- 
tional or statutory authority 
have been able to secure special 
council-manager charters from 
their legislatures. 

Out of 6230 cities in the 
United States with more than 
one thousand population, 2170, 
or 35%, cannot adopt manager 
charters without special action 
of the state legislatures. The 
other 4060 cities of over one 
thousand inhabitants may adopt 
the council-manager plan with- 
out securing special charters 
from the state legislature; that 
is, either under constitutional 
home rule provisions, by adopt- 
ing provisions of an optional 

(Turn to page 375) 


““How often do those same citizens feel 
that they are being given the ‘merry-go- 
round’—and they really are—and then 
end up by getting no results and cursing 
government in general?’’ 
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Large picture: Handicraft is a 
part a The Pines’ program to 
rehabilitate crippled children edu- 
cationally, economically and phys- 
ically. In the first and second 
circles: Efficient nursing means 
much in the proper care of the 
children; children receiving sun- 
shine needed in connection with 
the treatment. 


The Pines 
of Kiwanis 


By FRED S. NEWBRAUGH 


President, Kiwanis Club of Morgan County, 
Berkeley Springs, West Virginia 


Virginia Foundation For Crippled Children 
has been the major project of the Morgan 
County Kiwanis Club for five years. Its dedica- 
tion October 20, 1938, marked its completion. 
Since early Colonial days, Bath, now Berkeley 
Springs, has been a famous health resort. Rich 
with history involving George Washington, Lord 
Fairfax, and others, it was at its height of popu- 
larity following the Civil War when VanRens- 
selaer and other nationally known families had 
summer homes here, but with the shifting of re- 
sorts from the hill to the seashore and the burning 
of two large hotels it slipped to a health resort, 
Directly above: This new structure, completed and dedicated last October, provides with no organized force to promote it. 


40 beds and houses a modern hospital for the treatment of crippled children. In the After the election of President Roosevelt in 


circles starting at the bottom: Modern equipment is provided for the treatment of the 932 whi ' “SSI IM . 
children, which includes a pool; the spiritual welfare of the children is also a part 1932 which made Warm Springs, Georgia, popu- 


©] vi PINES” known officially as the West 


of the program at The Pines; the new building houses a modern school room equipped lar for its part in restoring him to health, there 
was an awakening to the fact that the analysis 
of the water here and at the Georgia resort was 
very similar. The civic minded people here began 
to look for ways and means to do something to 
restore the town as a health (Turn to page 381) 


with special rests. They stop their school work for a refreshing glass of milk. 
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The Hotel—Hub of the Community 





M@ When the American Hotel 
Association sponsored Nation- 


al Hotel Week, June II-17, 
it selected as chairman of the 
committee to put the plan over 
the Kiwanian who is manager of 
the McAllister, headquarters of 
the Miami club. Herewith he 
presents some facts and figures 
to show that hotel business is 
Big Business. Above is Kiwan- 
ian Thomson's picture. 


of the Florida Kiwanis District 

and also of the Kiwanis Club of 
Miami, Florida, has a little blue book. 
Charlie keeps this book locked in the 
upper right-hand drawer of his desk 
and he carries the key in his pocket. 
You have to have a reason for look- 
ing into that little blue book. It con- 
tains a list of every president and ev- 
ery secretary of every Kiwanis club 
in the United States and Canada and 
in addition there are hundreds of 
other names and addresses of past In- 
ternational and district officers. Most 
important to me, however, is the list 
of meeting places of these clubs. I 
wanted to verify something I had been 
thinking of for some time. I wanted 
to know just how closely the members 
of Kiwanis are tied to the hotel in- 
dustry. Just checking random pages 
in this blue book we found, Charlie 


Cer tne CUSHMAN, Secretary 


By LEONARD K. THOMSON 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Miami, Florida 


and I, that about seventy five per cent 
of all Kiwanis clubs meet in hotels. 

That means that a great many thou- 
sands of Kiwanis club members are di- 
rectly interested in the operation of 
hotels. The most disinterested of that 
number is concerned with what he has 
to eat at the Kiwanis luncheon or din- 
ner and how it is served. The Kiwan- 
ian gets a bit of an insight of things 
that go on in the back of the house. 
He comes to know to a greater or less 
degree some of the problems that face 
the hotel manager. Most of all he 
comes to appreciate that the hotel 
where his club meets is an important 
part of community business and social 
life. 

The writer has long been a member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Miami, has 
been honored by being elected its 
president and feels he can write plain- 
ly as a Kiwanian to Kiwanians. He 
writes first as a Kiwanian and next as 
Chairman of the National Hotel Week 
Committee. National Hotel Week, 
sponsored by the American Hotel As- 
sociation, is to be observed June 11 to 
17 next. 

The “Week” is intended to empha- 
size the importance of the hotel to 
the community which in many in- 
stances just naturally has no general 


conception of what it would mean to 
be without such an establishment. 

“There’s nothing so dead as yester- 
day’s newspaper” is a remark often 
quoted to indicate the perishable na- 
ture of news as a commodity. But 
compared to a hotel room yesterday’s 
newspaper is a good investment, be- 
cause it does have a certain secondary 
value as waste material. 

Every night a hotel room is unoc- 
cupied, however, represents a total ir- 
revocable loss. You cannot “stock” a 
vacant room. The sale must be made 
today or never. Merchants who sell 
shoes or dress goods or even food have 
a reasonable length of time in which 
to move their merchandise; the hotel 
man with an empty room is faced with 
the sad knowledge that there’s one 
sale he will never have the chance to 
make, 

That, Kiwanians, is why hotel rates 
must be based on average occupancy 
for the year, and not on one hundred 
per cent capacity. 

It’s the seventh largest industry in 
the United States, and that makes ho- 
tels Big Business. But while Big Busi- 
ness with Capital B’s is generally 
thought of as cold, impersonal and 
soulless, hotels have attained their im- 

(Turn to page 378) 
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Portrait of the most perishable product in the world—the unsold hotel room. 
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A NEW THOUGHT 
NE Kiwanis club which shall be 
nameless, because it is not seeking 
publicity, has a new and good idea. 

In addition to the regular speaker of 
the day, it presents an editorial from 
one member of the club at each meeting. 

The editorial is limited to three hun- 
dred words. Men are cautioned that it 
must be original, not the reading of a 
published article. The subjects are limited to Kiwanis and 
the betterment of the home town by beautification, legisla- 
tion and improvements which tend to make that town a bet- 
ter place in which to live. 

Bringing out as it does the ideas of each member of the 
club, this becomes a public forum of the best thoughts in the 
club. It develops worth-while plans and ideals which the 
club can use in its activities. 

As a by-product, it compels each member to give some 
real thought to his town and makes him civic minded. In. 
cidentally, it teaches him editorial writing and public speak- 
ing. 

This seems a particularly worth-while idea in towns where 
business is seasonal, and there is a dearth of good pro- 
grams in the off season. 





“Blessed is he who taketh himself seriously, for he 
shall create much amusement.” 


LET'S TAKE THE CHILDREN 
LYMOUTH ROCK. Bunker Hill. 


Concord. Paul Revere’s Ride. Lex- 
ington. Boston Tea Party. The Old 
State House. The Pine Tree Flag. 

These and a dozen other hallowed 
spots of history are in and around 
Boston. The child who has stood beside 
Plymouth Rock will never again be un- 
interested in the story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and their struggles to make a new civilization in a 
new land. 

The boy who has stood on the ground of the battle of 
Bunker Hill will absorb an interest in history which will last 
him as long as he lives. “I have been there!” will be his 
proud boast. 

Boston and its vicinity is the cradle of liberty on this con- 
tinent, and the educational value of a visit there is incalcu- 
lable. This is true of adults, but it is much more true of the 
youngsters who will go with us to the International Conven- 
tion in June. 

It is an opportunity that is rare indeed, when we consider 
the low fares on bus, train, plane and boat, and when we 
also consider that all New England joins in a hearty desire 
to make our stay in their country happy and educational. 
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EDITORIALS 


By ROE FULKERSON 


Of course you and your wife are going to Boston, but by all 
means take that fine boy and girl of yours along, that they 
may absorb patriotism and love of history by actual ex- 
posure to it. 

A school girl stood on the brink of the Grand Canyon and 
exclaimed: “Hot dog!” It is said that if you have stood 
where she stood, this describes it as well as words can. If 
you have not stood on the brink of that Canyon, nothing can 
describe it to you anyway. 

What is true of Grand Canyon is equally true of the his- 
torical spots around Boston. Nothing can describe them 
adequately. Unless one has stood on the ground, one will 
never know the quickened pulse and the lift to the spirit that 
comes from contact with our historically holy places. 


Procrastination is the wall you have built between 
yourself and the attainment of your heart’s desire. 


PUBLICITY 

OUR personal publicity began the 

day you were born. If your father 
lived in a small town, there was quite 
an article of congratulations in the 
local paper. Even though you lived in 
a big city, the vital statistics depart- 
ment of a great daily paper recorded 
the arrival of the stork with you dan- 
gling from its beak. 

When you took part in school entertainment, mention 
was made of the fact in the newspapers. When you gradu- 
ated from grade school, that fact was also given publicity, 
probably with an accompanying photograph of you and your 
schoolmates. 

This publicity followed you to high school and recorded in 
type your accomplishments on the athletic field as well as 
your scholastic victories. It recorded the day you went away 
to college, and mentioned your return to the home town. 

When you were married, the social columns went wild. Of 
course on that occasion you played second fiddle, and your 
wife got most of the publicity. 

When you went into business, were elected alderman, made 
master of your lodge, or what did you, the newspapers faith- 
fully recorded the facts. If you had saved the clippings of 
the personal publicity you have received in your life; they 
would fill a sizable scrapbook. 

If you had the scrapbook and could sit down and read it 
over, you would discover that every time the newspaper made 
mention of you, you had done something. The things you 
thought did not get you into the newspapers. It was always 
what you did. 

If you will review all those items, you will also find that in 
almost every case, the editor had to dig up the information 
for himself. You will also remember how seldom the editor 
was invited to the social functions. 

All this adds up to something for the Publicity Committee 
of your Kiwanis club. It adds up to the fact that the news- 
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papers are but faintly interested in what is said at your Ki- 
wanis club, and absolutely indifferent to what the members 
think, but they are definitely and positively interested in what 
you are doing. 

It also adds up to the fact that if you want proper pub- 
licity for your Kiwanis club, the representatives of your 
local papers should be invited to your meetings, and if rep- 
resentatives of the press are sent to the club, they should 
be guests of the club and be shown every consideration a 
guest is shown. There is no more certain duty of the chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee than taking the best pos- 
sible care of the representatives of the press when they ap- 
pear at a meeting. 

Believe it or not, newspaper folks are people, even as you 
and I. Being human, they feel friendship and hate neglect 
and coldness. In spite of themselves, the things they write 
reflect the things they feel. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, when a club fails to 
receive due publicity, it is the fault of the club and not of 
the newspapers. 


If you create good, it will make you a better man 
than you know how to be. If you create evil, it will 
make you a worse man than you ever feared you might 


be. 


BEAUTY AN ASSET 


S YOU drive through the country 
in your car this summer, some time 
during the day you are going to exclaim 
“What a beautiful town!” That town 
is the town in which you will want to 
stop for the night; that town is the 
town in which you would like to spend 
your vacation; that town is the kind 
of a town you would like to retire to 
when the retiring time of life comes. 

If you are of an analytical turn of mind, you will realize 
that most of the things which make a town beautiful are 
growing things. They are lawns, gardens, flowers, trees, 
parks. 

Fresh paint and attractive fences are added attractions, 
of course, but it is rarely indeed that you see a dilapidated, 
unpainted house in the same yard with a beautiful garden, 
or an unpainted, ramshackle fence around a well-kept lawn. 

It is also true that this beauty rarely just happens. Some 
one has made the town beauty conscious, tree conscious, 
flower conscious, lawn conscious. In many cases investiga- 
tion will show that these beautiful towns have thriving 
garden clubs, and the garden clubs have been a moving fac- 
tor in all this creation of beauty. 

That beauty is a business asset has long been recog- 
nized by business men. That beauty is a town asset is recog- 
nized by every Kiwanis club worthy of its charter. These 
things being true, the Kiwanis club in every town should 
court the garden club with as much assiduity as the in- 
dividual members courted individual girls in the gardens of 
that town before they were married. 

The aims of the garden clubs are identical with those of 
Kiwanis as far as they go. There should be a perfect work- 
ing. understanding between the local garden club and the 
Kiwanis club, to the end that Kiwanis will help with their 
efforts to make the town a more beautiful town. 

Let the Kiwanis club turn over to the garden club as 
judges, proper prizes for the best gardens, the best lawns 
and the most beautiful plantings of every description. Let 
the garden club do the judging, and let Kiwanis supply the 
prizes. 

The Kiwanis club should codperate with the garden club 
in its regular rose shows and flower shows, in its garden 
center and park planting projects. An active garden club 
in any town is one of its greatest cultural and beautifica- 
tion assets, and it should have the hearty backing of the 
Kiwanis club. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE 
\W/HETHER we approve or disap- 


prove of the institution of gratu- 
ities to certain types of workers, it is 
so firmly established that Kiwanis can- 
not change it or swim upstream against 
it. 

Pullman porters, Red Caps, waiters 
and bell boys are employed with the 
idea that the larger part of their in- 
come will be derived from the patrons of their employers. 

The tipping problem is one faced by every Kiwanis club 
at each of its luncheon meetings, as well as at its ladies’ 
nights and other affairs. 

If tips are prohibited, service can never be made satis- 
factory. The waiters or waitresses expect tips as their 
natural due, and if those tips are not forthcoming, the 
service is always indifferént. Kiwanis clubs must tip to 
get service. 

If tipping is left to the individual Kiwanian, the tips 
will range all the way from too large a tip to no tip at all. 
The men who tip extravagantly will inevitably get better 
service than the men who do not tip at all. 

If waiters are permitted to pass saucers at the end of the 
luncheon and expect every member to put his contribution 
into it as he puts his money in the collection plate at church, 
it is embarrassing to guests and to men who are con- 
scientiously opposed to tipping. 

There is one satisfactory solution of the problem, and 
that is to charge the tip in the price of the meal, and have 
the secretary or whoever handles the cash at the luncheon 
see that it is distributed equally among the waiters. 

Food makes or mars a Kiwanis luncheon, and the tips 
make or mar the service of that food. A generous tip in- 
cluded in the price of the luncheon guarantees courteous 
service, and is the simplest and most satisfactory way to 
handle the problem. 





Warm colors stimulate your appetite for food; cool 
colors curb that appetite. The time will come when 
all restaurants and dining rooms are painted gray- 
green at one end, and apricot-pink at the other, the 
first for the benefit of overweight patrons, and the 
second to create an interest in food for the benefit of 

underweight customers. 


FOUR GOOD WAYS TO GET 
RID OF A MEMBER 


HEN he joins the club, give him a 

lot of horse play and no appropriate 
welcome and induction. This is sure 
to make him feel that Kiwanis is just 
a knife and fork club. 

Under no circumstances supply him 
with such informative literature as 
“Fundamentals of Kiwanis,” “Kiwanis 
and Me” or “Kiwanis and You.” The 
less he knows about Kiwanis, the sooner he will drop out. 
And it is a lot of trouble to write to International for these 
leaflets, even if they do cost nothing. 

Give him no Kiwanis education by either the tutor plan 
or by the class plan, with other new members. The trouble 
with these plans is that they tend to interest a new man 
in Kiwanis, and if you want to get rid of him, just 
remember that ignorance is bliss. 

Finally, under no circumstances assign him to a com- 
mittee and put him to work. If you leave him off all 
committees he will soon realize that he is out in the cold 
and not part of the gang, and he will desert the club more 
quickly. 

Of course, if by any strange chance you want to keep 
him in the club, and make a good Kiwanian of him, all these 
instructions will have to be thrown into reverse. 

But if you want to make a Kiwanis casualty of him, these 
directions are guaranteed to get him out of the club in less 
than a year. 
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Top picture: A view 
Long Lake and of the 
grounds on which is lo- 
cated ‘““Kiwanalong,’’ the 
Girl Scout Camp _ spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Astoria, Oregon. 


Second picture from top: Close-up 

of floats for swimming and water 

sports. Third picture from top: Ap- 

proach to grounds showing trew road, 

water tower, wind mill and commu- 
nity building. 


HE Girl Scout Camp Ground proj- 
ect started by the Kiwanis Club of 
Astoria, Oregon, back in 1934 was 
completed last summer and the camp 
was dedicated at exercises which were 
attended by 300 people. The camp was 
named “Kiwanalong” by the Scouts, the 
name being selected by means of a con- 
test among the Girl Scouts of Astoria, 
the winner of which was presented with 
a Scout uniform by the Kiwanians. 
The setting of “Kiwanalong” is a 
beautiful one on the banks of Long 
Lake near Warrenton. The buildings 
are constructed from selected logs, 
peeled and oiled, and they include a 
community house comprising a fully- 
equipped kitchen, storage room and a 
main assembly room with a super-fine 
fireplace; eight cabins; and a woodshed 
and caretaker’s home. The lake, which 
is three miles in length, has a beach, 
wharves, floats and spring-board for wa- 
ter sports. On the camp grounds are 
many interesting wood trails which in- 
spire hikes and nature study. 
The Astoria Kiwanians gave much of 
their time and money to this activity, 
coéperating with various county and 
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COME ON ALONG 
TO “KIWANALONG” 


federal agencies that had a part in 
making the $10,000 project a reality 
instead of adream. The Kiwanians do- 
nated much of the material used in the 
camp construction and many of the 
furnishings, including a piano which is 
an important feature of the club house. 

Howard Reed was the first chairman 
of the project in 1934 and four years 
later, when the camp was dedicated, he 
was president of the club. 

It is reported that only one other 
Girl Scout camp in the United States 
compares with ‘“Kiwanalong,” that 
camp being in New York State. 

“Kiwanalong” is prepared to serve a 
full quota of Scouts this year and the 
Kiwanians are anticipating a busy sum- 
mer as sponsors. 


Middle picture: Scout community 
building, showing beach to lake. 
Third picture from bottom: Close-up 
of community building which is 
made of select logs, peeled and oiled. 


At left: Another view 
of the community 
building, showing 
grounds. 






Above: A glimpse of the Scout cabins in a beautiful 
setting of trees, foliage and trails. There are eight of 
these cabins. 
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The 93 Per Cent 


™ Some fundamental vocational 
guidance problems discussed. 
Only seven per cent of young 
ne can find their way into 
professional work regardless 
of the number trained for it. 


HEN I was first out of college, 
my great ambition was to in- 
spire all the young people I 


came in contact with to want to go to 
college. Why? Well, I don’t know. I 
just wanted them to go to college, that’s 
all. What a wonderful world this would 
be, I thought, if everybody could go to 
college and become a doctor or a dentist, 
a teacher or a preacher, a lawyer or 
engineer—at least a very learned man. 

There were two things fundamentally 
wrong with my ambition. First, I had 
not understood the real purposes of 
education; secondly, I had never taken 
a good square look at the every-day, 
work-a-day world—as it really was. 
Somehow or other I forgot to remem- 
ber that knowledge of Latin and math- 
ematics and science and history and 
literature was not enough to do the 
work of the practical world. 

It is not within our province to enter 
upon the broad subject of the purposes 
of cultural education. If we are to talk 
vocational guidance, we cannot avoid 
focusing rather precisely a pretty clear 
picture of the world of work as we find 
it today. Indeed, intelligent thinking 
and doing in the field of vocational 
guidance is impossible unless we see 
quite clearly the complicated and inter- 
locking work of our every-day world in 
all of its interesting phases, and unless 
we can follow rather closely the distri- 
bution of workers to each work-a-day 
field. 

We have, as we say, “just so much” 
work to be done in the United States— 
so much farming, so much fishing, so 
much mining, so much manufacturing, 
so much transporting, so much domestic 
and personal service, so much clerical 
work, so much professional service, so 
much of this, so much of that, so much 
of the other thing. How much of each? 

In the latest federal census report 
Uncle Sam tells us that there were in 
1930 about forty-nine million (48,829,- 
920) people gainfully employed in the 
United States. Of course these figures 
are nine years old now, but judging by 
the figures for each preceding ten-year 
period, the new figures of 1940 are not 
going to tell a strikingly unusual story. 
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By IRVIN T. SIMLEY 


Superintendent of Schools; Member Ki- 
wanis Club of South St. Paul, Minnesota 


Anyway, what were these forty-nine 
million gainfully employed people in the 
United States doing in 1930? Well, 
21.4% were engaged in agriculture, % of 
1% in forestry and fishing, 2% in min- 
ing, 28.9% in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, 7.9% in transporta- 
tion and communication, 12.5% in trade 
or barter, 1.8% in public service, 6.7% 
in professional service, 10.1% in do- 
mestic and personal service, 8.2% in 
clerical occupations. 

Do you see the implication of these 
figures so far as vocational guidance 
is concerned? Do you see that when we 
talk to young people about the work 
they are going to do that we must have 
in mind not only the young people con- 
cerned but also the work to be done? 
The needs and demands of our society 
call for a rather fixed pattern of work 
distribution. Whether we like it or not, 
whether the workers like it or not, the 
work of the world is going to determine 
the distribution of workers to a large 
extent. There really is very little that 
you and I can do about it except to do 
what we can to try to steer the right 
person into a satisfactory niche, satis- 
factory, first, in terms of his own in- 
dividual aptitudes and capacities and 
satisfactory, secondly, in terms of the 
needs, demands, and the requirements 
of the particular job to be done. 

The point I am trying to emphasize 
is this—even though we would like it, 
and even though the on-coming gener- 
ations had the willingness and the 
ability to make it possible, the needs and 
requirements of a modern society simply 
would not and could not adjust to mak- 
ing doctors or merchants or bankers or 
farmers out of all our young people. 
Suppose we put every blessed young 
man and woman of the rising gener- 
ation through college? What would 
happen? What kind of work would 
they do? Well, approximately twenty 
out of every hundred would still go into 
agriculture, for that seems to be our 
agricultural demand. One out of every 
two hundred would still go into forestry 
and fishing, two out of every hundred 
into mining, twenty-nine or thirty into 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, 
some eight into transportation and com- 
munication, and so on up or down the 
line. Not more than seven out of every 
hundred would be doctors, lawyers, den- 
tists, engineers, intellectual leaders, or 
other professional workers. 

We who are interested in vocational 
guidance have very little fault to find 


with the percentile distribution of work- 
ers to the various occupational fields. 
Furthermore, we not only have very 
little fault to find but, on the contrary, 
we are deeply and humbly thankful to 
a Great and All-knowing Maker that we 
have a distribution and an array of 
talent which would seem to fit pretty 
well the work and service requirements 
of man and his society. 

Personally I do not believe that each 
of us is fitted to do only one thing. On 
the contrary, I believe each is fitted, 
generally speaking, to do a number of 
things. If a man for instance has the 
capacity to become a successful doctor, 
he also has the capacity to become a 
successful something else. But what 
about those who never arrive? What 
about those who are passing through 
life unknown, unused and _ unsung 
simply because they never had a chance? 
That’s where you and I come in as 
vocational guides. We can do some- 
thing about seeing to it that the young- 
sters of our respective communities 
have a chance, that the opportunity be 
opened to them to explore their capaci- 
ties and to find themselves—toward the 
end that they may ultimately become 
established to their own best advantage 
and to society’s good. Far-fetched vo- 
cational guidance, you say? Not at all! 
It’s fundamental. 

Here is another fundamental prin- 
ciple of vocational guidance that steps 
out of the picture we have just been 
looking at of our work-a-day world. It 
would seem that society hasn’t need for 
any great increase in the seven per cent 
which go into the learned and technical 
professions and which supply our in- 
tellectual leadership and fill our posi- 
tions of exacting responsibility. Curi- 
ously enough, psychology and practical 
observation tell us that only about seven 
per cent of our population is peculiarly 
adapted to carry this kind of trust. 
Strange that these two percentages 
should so closely coincide! Yet we pro- 
ceed, except in rare instances, to main- 
tain and promote an educational system 
which would start everybody on his way 
into one or another of these seven per 
cent callings. Short-sighted? Then why 
do we do it? (I am speaking now prin- 
cipally of secondary education.) We do 
it, in the first place, because we are held 
tight in the grip of the dead hand of the 
past and we are to a large extent bound 
by tradition so far as educational pro- 
cedure is concerned. We do it, in the 

(Turn to page 380) 
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PUBLICITY 


By KARL LEHMANN 
Chairman of Committee 

OUR committee has the privilege 

and responsibility of interpreting Ki- 
wanis to the public at large, and in our 
program for 1939 you are reminded 
that the “record of Kiwanis achieve- 
ment will spur others on to a larger 
community service.” 

For years there has been something 
vitally wrong with Kiwanis publicity. 
A careful study at International Head- 
quarters has revealed that from clip- 
pings received from all over the 
country nearly 80 per cent of the pub- 
licity of Kiwanis in the daily and 
weekly newspapers has to do almost 
entirely with the social aspects of our 
organization. The reports on our meet- 
ings are on social functions, ladies 
nights, Kiwanis stunts, programs, etc., 
with less than 20 per cent of the news 
stories relating to specific Kiwanis 
activities; hence the public is getting 
the impression that Kiwanis is largely 
a social organization. 

Let us not fail to appreciate the so- 
cial aspects of Kiwanis and the inspira- 
tion that comes to each of us from 
them, but it is a mistake to interpret 
Kiwanis to the public through the press 
simply in stories, about our social activ- 
ities. 

A phase of our publicity activity this 
year centers around a wider use of the 
motion picture in stimulating interest in 
Kiwanis activities. Many districts and 
some divisions are making up reels of 
16mm motion pictures in both black 
and white and color, which are most ef- 
fective in enthusing others for better 
service. A club history made with the 
motion pictures will be most interest- 
ing and inspiring. Part of it can be 
made each year and it will be a lasting 
record and in many cases give some- 
thing definite to shoot at. 

Some outstanding radio broadcasting 
is being done this year. Some es- 
pecially fine work has been done 
throughout the Dominion of Canada 
through every important station in that 
country, while the city of Atlanta 
through the Georgia District Publicity 
Committee is making a fine contribu- 
tion to the program of acquainting the 
public with Kiwanis activities. 

Kiwanis has the best magazine of 
any service club. Your committee will 


do well to focus attention of your club 
on special features and special articles. 

All Kiwanis Night on June 19 will 
be an opportunity for additional excel- 
lent publicity. Utilize it by having 
your own and neighboring clubs take 
advantage of this program and pos- 
sible broadcast. 

This is a wonderful year in Kiwanis, 
a splendid year for the individual clubs 
that are taking advantage of all that 
Kiwanis has to bring them by way of 
inspiration and help. 

Do a good job through Kiwanis and 
then for the sake of the inspiration of 
your own members and the reflex ac- 
tion of the community at large let them 
know by every available means of pub- 
licity what is being done. 








AGRICULTURE 
By MurL McDONALD 
Chairman of Committee 


HE bond between city and farm 

growing out of family ties between 
urban people and their farmer kins- 
folk has been further augmented in re- 
cent years by an increasing equity in 
farm property flowing to town and city 
residents. Indeed, in many localities 
the people living on farms and operat- 
ing them today have a minor owner- 
ship interest. Urban people have a di- 
rect interest in the farm and in the 
farm family. Their problems are of mu- 
tual concern. 

Kiwanians have long recognized this 
inter-relation between urban and rural 
areas. Agricultural committees have 
actively promoted better rural-urban 
relations. They have recognized farm 
leaders and their organizations ahd in- 
stitutions and have planned their agri- 
cultural activities and programs co- 
operatively. County Extension Agents 
representing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Land- 
Grant Colleges, and in Canada govern- 
mental agricultural representatives, 
have been used in the planning and ex- 
ecution of agricultural projects. The 
services of vocational teachers in the 
public schools have also been utilized, 
Further use may be made of these aids. 

Kiwanis International has stressed 
the importance of an increasing par- 
ticipation of city clubs in agricultural 
programs. That this interest has been 
productive of worth-while achievements 
is certainly manifest in the reports of 


Kiwanis clubs in the larger cities in the 
United States and. Canada. Perhaps a 
few illustrations will serve to suggest 
further development in this direction. 
The recommendations of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Agriculture for 
city clubs for the current year have 
grown out of the experience of the past. 

A common practice of Kiwanis Com- 
mittees on Agriculture has been to con- 
fer with extension agents, agricultural 
representatives, vocational teachers, 
and farm organization leaders for the 
purpose of planning programs and 
activities. For several years County 
Agricultural Planning Committees have 
been working on land-use problems in 
order to promote the conservation of 
soil resources and the well-being of 
farm people. Representative farmers 
have served on these committees. The 
various agricultural agencies and insti- 
tutions have also been represented and 
many business and professional leaders 
have codperated in this planning. The 
reports and recommendations of these 
planning committees are available and 
would be of interest to Kiwanis mem- 
bers, This information may be obtained 
through the county agricultural agents. 

An annual event of the Kiwanis Club 
of Birmingham, Alabama, has been the 
sponsorship of a county 4-H club rally 
which was attended last year by more 
than 2,000 boys and girls. It was held 
in a local park. The program was 
opened with club songs and yells, fol- 
lowed by short talks by leading Ki- 
wanians on the work of Kiwanis in its 
agricultural programs. 

The Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Club last 
year issued scholarships to five boys 
and five girls who were winners of 4-H 
club contests. These scholarships pro- 
vided for a week’s trip to the state 4-H 
club camp. 

At Omaha, Nebraska, a county 4-H 
club health contest was sponsored. Doc- 
tors who were Kiwanians served as ex- 
amining physicians. The winners of the 
contest were sent to the 4-H club sum- 
mer camp for a week. The club also 
cooperated in the annual 4-H club tour 
and picnic. 

The Montgomery, Alabama, Club 
sponsored a local chapter of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America and paid the 
expenses of one of the boys who was 
selected to attend the National Con- 
vention for Future Farmer representa- 
tives. 

The Atlanta, Georgia, Club paid the 
expenses of the boy and girl who won 
the State Health Contest to the Na- 
tional Health Contest held in Chicago. 
The club also sent a group of 4-H club 
boys and girls to the 4-H summer camp 
for a week. 

(Turn to page 380) 
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WISCONSIN- 
UPPER MICHIGAN 


HE second annual bowling tourna- 

ment of the Wisconsin-Upper Mich- 
igan District was held at Cudahy, Wis- 
consin, on February 25 and 26. Sixty- 
nine five-man teams were entered as 
compared with twenty-six teams en- 
tered in 1938. There was a correspond- 
ing increase in the doubles and singles 
events also. Considering the youth of 
this organization, this entry was quite 
remarkable. 

The winners of each event were as 
follows: Five-man team, Bay View; 
two-man event, Frank Bandelin and 
Harry Donavan, Milwaukee; singles, 
O. Fuhrman, Milwaukee; all events, A. 
Held, Milwaukee. 

At the annual breakfast held at the 
Schroeder Hotel on Sunday morning the 
following were elected directors for a 
period of two years: Roy Gruber, West 
Allis; N. R. Clark, Milwaukee; E. G. 
Dowe, Beaver Dam; H. M. Place, Mon- 
roe; and Charles Barthels, Wausau. 

Walter Isenberg of Marinette was 
re-elected president for the coming year 
and Marinette was selected as the site 
for next year’s tournament. The date 
will be fixed to coincide with the smelt 
run and carnival. 


The Cudahy club is to be congratu- 
lated on the fine manner in which they 
It was a big 


handled the tournament. 





job, with more than 400 visitors present 
and it required real teamwork on the 
part of all Cudahy Kiwanians to make 
it such a splendid success. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


HE Big Stone Gap club was recently 

host to a meeting of clubs in Divi- 
sion IX. The following clubs were 
represented: Bristol, Elizabethton, 
Erwin, Kingsport, Johnson City, Nor- 
ton and Big Stone Gap. A number of 
the guests arrived early in the after- 
noon for a round of golf on Big Stone 
Gap’s beautiful Lonesome Pine Coun- 
try Club course. 

Ralph Renshaw, chairman of the Big 
Stone Gap club’s Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations, served as chairman of 
the meeting. President George Taylor 
welcomed the visiting Kiwanians and 
guests. 

Following a splendid musical pro- 
gram Joe Cantwell from Bristol spoke 
on the value of association in Kiwanis, 
Paul Jones from Elizabethton spoke 
on “Failures in Business” and two 
high school boys from Erwin spoke on 
“Promises” and “Emancipated.”’ 

Lieutenant Governor W. C. Wilson, 
Clay Easterly, chairman of the District 
Committee on Vocational Guidance, 
and Harold B. Damron, chairman of 
the District Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child, all spoke briefly at 
the meeting. 
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UTAH-IDAHO 


LL of the Kiwanis clubs of Utah 

received invitations to the annual 
affair known as Inter-Club Art Night, 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Springville on April 20, at which there 
were present 250 Kiwanians and ladies. 
This banquet is held every year in con- 
nection with the art exhibit which is 
an annual outstanding Kiwanis com- 
munity project in Springville, 

The town, whose population is ap- 
proximately 4,000 inhabitants, has de- 
veloped this art exhibit during the past 
fifteen years to such an extent that 
this year there were approximately 
50,000 people in attendance. 

There were 500 paintings shown this 
year, a sample of which are those 
shown behind the speakers’ table in 
the accompanying photograph. 

District Governor George H. Lowe 
of Ogden was the principal speaker at 
the Kiwanis banquet, his topic being, 
“What Art Contributes to the Indi- 
vidual.” International Trustee David 
W. Henderson of Salt Lake City and 
Lieutenant Governor Henry Hall of 
Helper were also guests of honor at 
the banquet. 

Each year a painting is given away 
as a prize and this year Mrs. Lowe, 
wife of the district governor, carried 
it away. 








The speakers’ table at the annual Springville, Utah, Art Exhibit Kiwanis Banquet. Reading from left to right: Ernest Strong, sontanprets. Mes. Strong; 


President M. W. Bird of the Springville club; Mrs. Bird; District Governor 


eorge H. Lowe; Mrs. 


Lowe; International Trustee David 


. Henderson; 


Mrs. Henderson; Lieutenant Governor Henry Hall; Mrs. Hall; A. O. Thorn, mayor of Springville City; and Mrs. Thorn. Immediately behind Governor 
Lowe is a painting valued at $3,500 and this one was not the most expensive in the gallery. 
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MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


ITH divisional conferences in full 

swing, with a most gratifying at- 
tendance of club officers and in most 
instances a representation of 100 per 
cent of clubs, the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District is assured of an active year and 
a year of accomplishment. 

All reports indicate a substantial in- 
crease in membership as well as an en- 
thusiastic rise in the attendance per- 
centages and an earnest and active in- 
terest in all community-betterment pro- 
posals. 

Summer camps sponsored by the 
clubs of the district are being made 
ready for happy occupants. Many new 
projects are well beyond the blue-print 
tage and are now on the road to com- 
pletion. 

With graduation in the offing many 
clubs are pushing their vocational 
guidance programs, into which are 
going much fine and valuable effort. 
Junior agricultural activities co-spon- 
sored with 4-H clubs are numerous 
throughout the district and support is 
being given, already, to many county 
and section fairs. 

Approximately 2,500 people, young 
and old, heard Miss Ramona Gerhard, 
concert pianist and organist, who was 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Wa- 
tertown, South Dakota, in two benefit 
concerts. Following a matinee per- 
formance which drew more than 1,000 
Watertown school children, the Ki- 
wanis club was host at an inter-club 
banquet meeting at which there were 
representatives from nine clubs in 
Minnesota and South Dakota, besides 
the members and ladies representing 
the Watertown club. The evening re- 
cital immediately followed the banquet, 
at which Miss Gerhard appeared to 
present prizes to the winners in the 
ticket sales. District Governor Theo- 
dore H. Fenske was present and made 
a brief talk. 

Miss Gerhard’s concert was not only 
a musical treat but a humanitarian 
memorial to the efforts of the Water- 
town Kiwanis Club in its under-privi- 
leged child work. 

Because of the public’s response to 
the two recitals, a 14-year old Water- 
town boy left the next day by ambu- 
lance for Rochester, Minnesota, where 
necessary surgery was performed to 
correct a serious lung condition. The 
expenses of the medical treatment 
were provided by the Kiwanis Club and 
other agencies in the city through 
funds raised in large part through the 
two concerts. 

Kiwanians from the Minneapolis, 
Austin, Mankato, Rochester, Fairmont, 
St. Paul, Blue Earth, Winona, Morris, 
Lanesboro and Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
and Mason City, Iowa, clubs were pres- 
ent at Albert Lea recently for a spe- 
cial meeting to greet and honor Inter- 
national President H. G. Hatfield, who 
gave the address of the evening. 

After a fine dinner President George 
V. Chamberlain of the host club wel- 
comed the out-of-town guests and in- 
troduced the presidents of the visiting 


clubs who in turn introduced the mem- 
bers present from their clubs. Ray 
Brohom, president of the Albert Lea 
Rotary Club was also introduced. 

Gaylord Warner of Minneapolis, 
chairman of the District On-to-Boston 
Committee, gave a pep talk on the 
International convention, following 
which Bob Wood, also of Minneapolis, 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Business Standards, was intro- 
duced. President Chamberlain then 
presented several of the dignitaries at 
the meeting with Kiwanis pencils as a 
remembrance of the Albert Lea club. 

At this point the meeting was turned 
over to International Vice President 
Bennett O. Knudson of the host club, 
who, after a brief word of welcome, 
presented Lieutenant Governor David 
L. Morse of Blue Earth, Minnesota. 
International Vice President Knudson 
then called on District Governor Theo- 
dore H. Fenske of Morris, Minnesota, 
who presented Kiwanis buttons to ten 
new members of the Albert Lea club. 
International President Hatfield was 
then introduced by Vice President 
Knudson, 


ILLINOIS- 
EASTERN IOWA 

OGERS PARK, Chicago, Illinois, was 

host to a very enthusiastic meeting 
of all clubs in Division I on April 12 
with an attendance of about 200, rep- 
resenting all 11 clubs in the division, 
and the president of each leading his 
respective delegation. 

Nathaniel Leverone, president of the 
Automatic Canteen Company of Amer- 
ica, president of the Anti-Superstition 
Society, vice president of the Rotary 
Club of Chicago, president of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Club, secre- 
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tary of the Chicago Crime Commission 
and director of the Better Business 
Bureau, was the principal speaker, 
holding his audience spellbound with 
his humanism and wit. 

Frank Kester, president of the host 
club, was the efficient presiding officer, 
ably assisted by Howard Buescher, 
secretary of the club. Prominent dis- 
trict Kiwanians present included Dis- 
trict Governor C. Paul White; District 
Secretary Charles Reynolds; Past Dis- 
trict Governors Henry Dormeyer and 
Daniel Wentworth; and former Lieu- 
tenant Governors Michael Haney, 
Henry Arneman, Carl Lueders, Ed. 
Schoenenberger, Pete Jans and How- 
ard Buescher. 

Mr. Leverone emphasized citizenship 
in his stirring address, as did the dis- 
trict governor when he spoke. A va- 
ried selection of outstanding entertain- 
ment was furnished and the evening 
was truly one of Kiwanis fellowship 
and education. 

The charter night party of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Highland Park-Ravinia, 
Illinois, held on April 19, was a very 
festive occasion and an inspirational 
one. With an audience of 350 Kiwan- 
ians and ladies, Lieutenant Governor 
Walter Carlson presided with great 
éclat. The presentation of the charter 
was made by Governor White, with the 
acceptance of the charter being made 
by President Frank M. Trangmer. The 
United States and Canadian flags were 
presented in a very fitting manner by 
District Secretary Reynolds.  Presi- 
dent C. E. Colwell of Waukegan, the 
sponsoring club, presented a beautiful 
bronze bell and gavel on behalf of his 
club. Kiwanian Haney presented a 
large club banner on behalf of the 
clubs in Division I. These gifts were 
accepted by Vice President Howard F. 
Copp. 
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The above distinguished Kiwanians were present at the inter-club mecting held in Albert Lee, Minne- 
sota, with International President H. G. Hatfield the guest of honor. Left to right, seated—Distria 


Governor Theodore H 


Fenske; International Vice President Bennett O. Knudson; and International 


President Hatfield. Standing: Lieutenant Governor David L. Morse and President George V. Cham- 
berlain of the host club. 
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Past District Governors Raymond 
Blunt, Wentworth and Dormeyer add- 
ed to the inspiration of the meeting by 
bringing the benefit of their long years 
of experience in Kiwanis. A _ gala 
dance concluded the evening. 

The officers and directors of the 
Highland Park-Ravinia club are: Presi- 
dent—Frank M. Trangmar; Vice Presi- 
dent—Howard F. Copp; Secretary 
Lowell F. Bushnell; Treasurer—George 
Harrison; Directors—Lowell F. Bush- 
nell, John W. Munro, Paul R. Branch, 
J. Carl Arens, E. Guy Rivers, Ear] F. 
Sheahen and Fred E. Law. 

Lou Fifer, Joliet, chairman of the 
district On-to-Boston Committee, re- 
ports very enthusiastic response on the 
part of Kiwanians and ladies through- 
out the district. From advance re- 
ports it looks as though a delegation 
of about 350 will be in Boston. The 
delegation will practically take over 
the Parker House with District Head- 
quarters maintained at all hours of the 
day and night in Room 206. The auto 
caravan is proving very popular and at 
least 75 cars are expected to leave 
Detroit on the afternoon of June 16 
to go on board ship to Buffalo, thence 
to Syracuse and on to Albany, then 
to Springfield and on to Boston where 
they are scheduled to arrive about 
1:30 p.m. on Sunday. Kiwanians from 
other districts who may be motoring 
are welcome to join the tour at any 
point. 

While these preparations are going 
on Milton Myers of the North Shore, 
Chicago, club, chairman of the District 
On-to-Rock Island Committee, and his 
cohorts are busy working on plans to 
have a large delegation at the district 
convention to be held September 24- 
27. Frank Budelier, general conven- 
tion chairman at Rock Island, has a 
very efficient group of committee chair- 
men and members who are making ar- 
rangements for the greatest district 
convention ever held. 

Through the Chicago Area Confer- 
ence of Kiwanis Clubs, representing 
40 clubs in Chicagoland, a series of 
monthly meetings have been held all 
fall and winter and will continue, 
stressing the important functions of 
club administration. A recent enact- 
ment of this conference was to name 
a committee under the chairmanship 
of Lieutenant Governor Marion Kud- 
lick of Northwest Town, Chicago, in 
order to select some outstanding citi- 
zen to receive the Kiwanis Distin- 
guished Service Award which will be 
an annual affair. 





MONTANA 


ORE than 150 Kiwanians and la- 
dies representing the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Hardin, Billings, Livingston 
and Missoula, Montana, and Sheridan, 
Wyoming, were present at the charter 
night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Hardin, sponsored by the Billings club. 
Lieutenant Governor John A. Keefe 
of Billings was the presiding officer and 
Pat Keeley, Livingston, was the song 
leader. The high light of the evening 





This photograph was taken on the occasion of the charter — 
Back row, left to right: President James E. 


Hardin, Montana. 
former International trustee, and Mrs. Snell. 


Front row, left to right: 
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of the Kiwanis Club- of 
eridan; George E. Snell, 
Lieutenant Governor — 

ell. 


meetin 
Goar, 

Middle row, left to right: 
A. Keefe, peeking around corner; Mrs. Goar, Mrs. Guinn, Mrs. Keefe, Mrs. Flint and Mrs. 


District Governor LeClaire E. Flint and President Charles C. Guinn, ac- 


cepting the charter. 


was, of course, the presentation of the 
charter by District Governor LeClaire 
E. Flint of Livingston. This was ac- 
cepted by President Charles C. Guinn 
of the new club. 

Gifts to the Hardin club included a 
Canadian flag presented by President 
James E. Goar of Sheridan; an Ameri- 
can flag presented by President C. W. 
Dell of Billings; and a gavel by Pres- 
ident J. A. Thompson of Livingston. 

Also taking part in the meeting was 
George E. Snell of Billings, chairman 
of the International Committee on Past 
International Officers. Entertainment 
was under the direction of Charles R. 
Stobaugh, chairman of the Hardin 
club’s Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Hardin club: President— 
Charles C. Guinn; Vice President— 
Bradford H. McCarty; Secretary- 
Treasurer—John K. Rankin; Directors 
—Hugh G. Wells, Henry H. Ulrich, 
Homer G. Scribner, Sam N. Cunning- 
ham, Lee B. Terpening, Milton L. Bul- 
lis and Loren P. Kenyon. 


NEW ENGLAND 


EW England’s fourth charter night 

of the year took place when the 
new Kiwanis Club of Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, received its charter from Dis- 
trict Governor Roy F. Cooke on April 
25. Over 200 Kiwanians and ladies 
participated in the festivities, a dele- 
gation of Montreal, Quebec, Kiwan- 
ians lending a decidedly international 
aspect to the event. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Clarence L. Vitty of Division X 
acted as toastmaster and Vermont’s 
governor, George D, Aiken, an honor- 
ary member of the Kiwanis Club of 
St. Johnsbury (which was the spon- 
soring club) welcomed the guests on 
behalf of the state government. Mont- 
pelier’s mayor, William Corry, a mem- 
ber of the new club, performed a simi- 


lar function for the host city. 

The charter was accepted by W. 
Douglas Lindsay, president of the 
Montpelier club. Gifts presented by 
Lieutenant Governor John Drake of 
Dover, New Hampshire, District Sec- 
retary Russell L. Norton of Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, President Leland 
F. Gray of the sponsoring club and 
President Joseph B. Pike of the Lan- 
caster, New Hampshire, club, were ac- 
cepted by Second Vice President 
Charles W. Ladd of Montpelier. Past 
President Thomas E. Blow, formerly 
of the Quelph, Ontario, club and now 
a member of the St. Johnsbury club, 
made a presentation of a Canadian 
flag which was accepted by W. Arthur 
Simpson of Montpelier. 

Greetings from Kiwanis Interna- 
tional were given by International 
Trustee James P. Gallagher of New- 
ton, Massachusetts. Dancing followed 
the program. 

A truly Vermont touch was given to 
the banquet menu by the serving of 
maple syrup on snow and raised dough- 
nuts as dessert in place of the cus- 
tomary ice cream. 

Members of the sponsoring commit- 
tee of the St. Johnsbury club were 
Leland F. Gray, chairman, Irving 
Ward, Thomas Blow, Alvin Noyes and 
Amos Scott. 

The officers and directors of the 
Montpelier club are: President—W. 
Douglas Lindsay; First Vice President 
—Carlos C. Bancroft; Second Vice 
President—Charles W. Ladd; Secre- 
tary—Gerald R. FitzPatrick; Treas- 
urer—Frank J. Lillie; Directors—S., G. 
Gray, Caroll D. Dezell, George P. 
Buckley, Francis J. Murtagh, Morton 
A. Thomas, Merrill Marvin and A. W. 
Edmunds. 

The District Board of Trustees com- 
bined business with pleasure at their 
second meeting of the year held in 
Providence, Rhode Island, when they 
were entertained as guests of honor at 
a combined ladies’ night and inter-club 
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meeting sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of North Attleboro, Massachusetts. 
District Governor Cooke and the lieu- 
tenant governors of all but two divi- 
were present with their wives. 

Plans for the International Conven- 
tion are fast maturing under the capa- 
ble leadership of George Morin of 
Boston, former lieutenant governor, 
general chairman, who is assisted by 
many other committees. Lieutenant 
Governor Frank A. East of the Ros- 
lindale-West Roxbury club is responsi- 
for the pre-registration of New 
England Kiwanians who are looking 
forward expectantly to acting as hosts 
to the many from other dis. 
tricts, 


s1i0ns 


ble 


visitors 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 
N APRIL 12 the Kiwanis Club of 
Des Moines, Iowa, entertained del- 
egations from various clubs of the Ne- 
braska-Iowa District, the occasion be- 
ing the celebration of the twenty-fourth 
anniversary of Kiwanis International 
and the twentieth anniversary of the 
building of the Des Moines club. 

Guests of honor included Interna- 
tional President H. G. Hatfield, District 
Governor William F. Zimmerman, Dis- 
trict Secretary B. L. Holton, Lieutenant 
Governor F. W. Tomasek and Past 
District Governors Glenn Cavanaugh, 
Herman Knudson and Joe Long. 

Clubs represented were Ames, Cres- 


ton, Cedar Rapids, Grinnell, Harlan, 
Oskaloosa, Ottumwa, Newton, Mar- 
shalltown, Mason City and Denison, 
Iowa, and Omaha and Lincoln, Ne- 


braska. 

Preliminary ceremonies included a 
cleverly worded presentation of the 
District Achievement Award for the 
last half of 1938. This was formally 
received by President Paul G. James of 
the host club. 

The address of the evening was by 
International President Hatfield, who 
made a timely plea to save democracy. 
Continuance of a free church, free 
press and free speech and “an unshack- 
led judiciary” were the 
cardinal points of Pres- 


ident Hatfield’s address, 
which lashed at subver- 
sive influences ‘‘which 


are attempting to over- 
throw our form of gov- 
ernment.” 

The meeting closed 
with a short review of 
district and club history 





by Past District Governor Long. 

More than 400 Kiwanians from Ne- 
braska and Iowa were present. 

A huge birthday cake, surmounted 
by a single candle, graced the table in 
front of President Francis Hobart 
when the Kiwanis Club of Lake City, 
Iowa, celebrated its first birthday on 
April 19 at an inter-club meeting at 
which there were representatives from 
the Kiwanis Clubs of Algona, Denison, 
Cherokee, Fort Dodge, Sac City, Storm 
Lake and Webster City, Iowa. A 
blooming primrose in a decorated pot 
stood in front of each guest at the 
three long tables which had been set 
for the elaborate dinner in the Com- 
munity Building at Lake City. 

Charles Hacke, song leader of the 
Sac City club which sponsored Lake 
City; led in community singing with 
P, I. Colvig of the Lake City club at 
the piano. President Hobart welcomed 
the guests and introduced the Rev. 
Gaylord M. Couchman of the Lake 
City club, who extended formal greet- 
ings to which President Hugo Lange of 
Sac City responded. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Charles Bartcher of Denison 
spoke informally. 

Immediate Past District Governor 
William C. Jarnagin of the Storm Lake 
club, who presented the charter to the 
Lake City club a year ago, brought a 
brief greeting. Then Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Duane Dewel of Algona gave the 
main address of the evening, speaking 
of Kiwanis and its part in solving to- 
day’s problems. The evening con- 
cluded with dancing. 

The Lake City club is making ad- 
mirable progress and has launched a 
vigorous program of activities as its 
second year begins. 

Seated around tables beautifully 
decorated by the ladies of the Kiwanis 
Club of Waterloo, Iowa, nearly 200 
people enjoyed the annual inter-club 
gathering of Division II at the Russell- 
Lamson Hotel on the evening of April 


25. Besides the floral decorations in- 
tended for the ladies to take with 
them, there were favors for all. Dis- 
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trict Governor William F. Zimmerman 
and Mrs. Zimmerman were the guests 
of honor and the governor delivered a 
most inspiring address. A large dele- 
gation from Des Moines headed by 
International Trustee W. Eugene Wol- 
cott and Mrs. Wolcott were in attend- 
ance. 

Kiwanian Everett Fenton of the 
American Institute of Business of Des 
Moines very kindly furnished the en- 
tertainment of the evening, consisting 
of numbers by the A.I. B. Royalist, 
Banjo and Accordion; the Cavaliers, a 
male quartet; a reader, and a soprano 
soloist and string trio. The balance of 
the evening was spent in fellowship 
and visiting with the Zimmermans. 


CAROLINAS 

AROLINA Kiwanians are looking 

forward to the approaching Inter- 
national Convention at Boston and it 
is expected that nearly 200 Kiwanians 
and their ladies will be present from 
North and South Carolina. Ralph C. 
Barker of Durham, North Carolina, 
chairman of the District On-to-Boston 
Committee, has given out complete in- 
formation regarding the trip and plans 
have been made to travel by train, car, 
bus, boat and air. Two of the Caro- 
linians plan to fly their own plane to 
Boston. 

District headquarters will be at the 
Statler Hotel and the annual district 
dinner, on Tuesday night of the con- 
vention, will be held here. A _ head- 
quarters office at the Statler will be 
set up there in charge of District Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Herbert W. Hennig 
of Darlington, South Carolina, and all 
attending can get information and din- 
ner tickets at that time and place. The 
plans of the party are to break up at 
New York so that those who care to 
can take in the World’s Fair. Head- 
quarters in New York will be the Mc- 
Alpin Hotel, the meeting place of the 
New York City club, and those who de- 
sire to make up attendance while in 
New York can meet with the New York 
club at the McAlpin. A 
warm welcome will be 
extended to visitors. 

Fun, fellowship and 
food prevailed at the 
splendid divisional inter- 
club meetings of all the 
clubs in Division II held 
at Gastonia on the night 
of May 2. The meeting 
was an  out-door fish 


District Governor Miles S. Reifsnyder presented the charter to the new club of Bridgeville, Delaware, at an inter-club meeting which was attended by 150 
Kiwanians and ladies from neighboring clubs. Above is a view of the banquet meeting. 
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fry and everyone present had a fine 
time. 

Judge Wade Sanders entertained the 
gathering with a humorous talk as the 
part of the program furnished by the 
host club. District Governor Richard 
E. Thigpen of Charlotte stirred the 
audience with a thought-provoking ad- 
dress on Kiwanis. District Secretary 
Hennig was also present and made a 
short talk. The meeting was presided 
over by Lieutenant Governor L. B. 
Hollowell and President Coite H. Jones 
of the host club delivered the address 
of welcome. 


NEW YORK 


EMBERS of the Kiwanis Club of 

Manhasset and neighboring clubs 
gathered at the Plandome Gardens on 
April 12 for the presentation ceremony 
of the charter to the new Manhasset 
club. International Trustee Franklin 
C. Haven made the charter presentation 
with President A. Frank Stiegler, Jr. 
accepting the charge. 

Vice President Paul A. Nielson ac- 
cepted an American flag, the gift of 
the district, from District Secretary 
Timothy W. Tinsley. A Kiwanis gong 
and gavel, presented by Malcolm Nine- 
sling on behalf of the sponsoring club, 
Port Washington, were accepted by 
Treasurer Frank A. Pelcher. Sergeant 
W. Nixon of Freeport, former lieuten- 
ant governor, presented a Kiwanis 
banner, a gift of Division IX, to Sec- 
retary William C. Bickel. 

Lieutenant Governor Charles Vail- 
lant of Hempstead was chairman of the 
day and introduced the various speak- 
ers and guests. 

The officers and directors of the Man- 
hasset club are: President—A. Frank 
Stiegler, Jr.; Vice President—Paul A. 
Nielson; Secretary—William C. Bickel; 
Treasurer—Frank A. Pelcher; Direc- 
tors—Fred A. Weeks, Leslie A. Ditt- 
man, Wilford E. Neier, James L. Dow- 
sey, Jr., Raymond J. Watrous, Ernest 
G. Blaich and John G. Connell. 

The Kiwanis Club of Penn Yan re- 
ceived its charter at a dinner-dance 
held on April 17. The Penn Yan club 
was sponsored by the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Elmira and Geneva. The invocation 
was given by the Rev. Ellroy D. Van 
Dyke and during the course of the din- 
ner there was group singing led by 
George King of Buffalo. Following 
dinner an address of welcome was given 
by President Ralph H. Davis of the 
Penn Yan club, who turned the meet- 
ing over to Toastmaster John R. Hous- 
ton, former lieutenant governor. 

Among the distinguished guests in- 
troduced were first International Presi- 
dent George F. Hixson of Rochester, 
Immediate Past District Governor 
Stephen O. Salmon of Endicott and 
Frank Phillips of Geneva, former lieu- 
tenant governor. 

A gong and gavel from the Elmira 
club were presented by President 
Thomas A. Malone and accepted by 
First Vice President William P. Rhudy. 
A Canadian flag from the Geneva club 
was presented by President Robert E. 
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Taking part in the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Penn Yan, New York, were the 


above gentlemen: Reading 


Governor Henry B. 


rom left to _right—District Secretary Timothy W. 1 
Hanley; Lieutenant Governor Edward J. Parish; President Ralph H. Davis; 


Tinsley; District 


and Immediate Past District Governor Stephen O. Salmon. 


Cole and accepted by Secretary Maurice 
W. McCann. A Kiwanis banner, the 
gift of Division IV, was presented by 
Lieutenant Governor Edward J. Parish 
and accepted by Second Vice President 
Clyde R. Ertel. An American flag, a 
gift of the district, was presented by 
District Secretary Tinsley and accepted 
by Bernard S. Strait, chairman of the 
Penn Yan club’s Committee on Laws 
and Regulations. 

Following a very appropriate address 
by District Governor Henry B. Hanley 
of Rochester, the charter was presented 
to President Davis. 

The officers and directors of the Penn 
Yan club are as follows: President— 
Ralph H. Davis; First Vice President 
—W. P. Rhudy; Second Vice President 
—Clyde R. Ertel; Secretary—Maurice 
W. McCann; Treasurer—Kenneth Alex- 
ander; Directors—Archie M. Thayer, 
Roger M. Salisbury, W. T. Hoban, Paul 
J. Veneron, Floyd A. Bootes, Irvin R. 
Sherwood and Ernest Donaldson. 

The Kiwanis Club of The Bronx, 
which received its charter in October, 
1938, was host to an inter-club meeting 
of clubs in Division I on April 13. 
More than 200 enthusiastic Kiwanians 
representing 14 of the 15 clubs in the 
division attended the dinner, which was 
presided over by President William C. 
Voelker of the host club. He intro- 
duced the president of the Rotary Club 
of The Bronx, Raymond L. Korndorfer, 
as well as the president of the Lyons 
club, Amos Jones, along with other dis- 
tinguished guests. He then turned the 
meeting over to Lieutenant Governor 
William H. Evans, who served as toast- 
master of the evening. 

District Governor Hanley was pres- 
ent and delivered an address on Ki- 
wanis activities. International Trustee 
Haven spoke approval of the splendid 
club extension program that has been 
carried on in Division I for the last 
year and a-half that has resulted in 


the chartering of six new clubs in the 
division. 

Thomas G. O’Brien, chairman of the 
“On-to-Boston’”? Committee for the met- 
ropolitan area, outlined the plans of 
his committee for the attendance of 
more than 100 Kiwanians from this 
area at the International Convention 
in June. 

Alex P. Watts, president of the New 
York City club, outlined the plan and 
program for “Kiwanis Day” at the 
World’s Fair on June 23 following the 
International Convention and urged the 
members of all the clubs of the division 
to support this program. 

Greetings from the Albany club were 
brought by Past District Governor Wel- 
lington S. Jones and District Secretary 
Timothy W. Tinsley gave a brief report 
of the accomplishments in the district 
for the first quarter of the year. Fol- 
lowing the program a most interesting 
entertainment was furnished by the 
host club, including a ventriloquist act, 
Paxton, the Mental Marvel, and Joe 
White, the “silver-toned voice of the 
radio.” 


MICHIGAN 


ISTRICT Governor Nelse S. Knud- 

sen and Mrs. Knudsen of Pontiac 
are back at home after a vacation in 
Florida and the governor has on his 
Kiwanis working clothes again and has 
“everything under control.’”? While in 
Florida he addressed the Miami and 
Coral Gables clubs. 

The governor reports that the lieu- 
tenant governors have been doing a 
fine job in contacting the clubs in their 
divisions and that nearly all of the 
dates have been set for district con- 
ferences. 

Much attention is being focused on 
this year’s district convention to be 
held at “Charlevoix the Beautiful,” 
August 31 to September 2. It is an- 
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ticipated that the many attractions of- 
fered by this famous and popular re- 
sort city will draw an unusually large 
attendance this year. Past President 
George Peterson of the Northeast 
Detroit club is chairman of a commit- 
tee that is organizing a boat excursion 
from Detroit to the convention. 

The Strathmoor, Detroit, club cele- 
brated its tenth birthday on April 25 
with a dinner, program and dance at 
the Bonnie Brook Golf Club. District 
Governor Nelse S. Knudsen, District 


Secretary Forney W. Clement, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Robert M. Kay and 
President C. Wilford Wilson of the 


Northwest Detroit club were among the 
speakers. 

The Belle Isle Picnic Project, estab- 
lished in Detroit in 1935 to provide 
ummer outings for under-privileged 
girls and boys, will be continued by 
the associated Kiwanis clubs of Detroit 
and Highland Park as a permanent 
memorial in honor of its founder, the 
Joseph G. Prance, first Kiwanian. 
project will be known as “The 
Joe Prance Outings.” The 
committee is made up of 
from the nine participating 
and is headed by J. Edward 


late 
The 
Kiwanis 
managing 
members 
clubs 


Dodds of the Southwest Detroit club, 
chairman, and David M. Davis of the 
Central Detroit club, vice chairman. 


During the past four years this project 
has provided picnics on Belle Isle for 
nearly 18,000 girls and boys gathered 
from the streets of Detroit. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 

VER 300 Kiwanians and guests 

gathered together at Newton, 
Kansas, on the evening of April 26 to 
participate in the charter night cele- 
bration of the newly built Newton 
club, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Wichita, Kansas. Other Kiwanis 
clubs represented at the meeting were 
Anthony, Augusta, El Dorado, Hutch- 
inson, Lawrence, Marion, Peabody, 
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Salina, Russell, Lyons, Topeka, Arkan- 
sas City, Council Grove and Hiawatha. 
Past District Governors Henry Thies- 
sen, J. Howard Wilcox, L. O. Ripley 
and John P. Davidson were in attend- 
ance, as well as several former lieu- 
tenant governors. District Governor 
Harold G. Ingham was present to pre- 
sent the new club with its charter. 
President Jesse Wall of the spon- 
soring club called the meeting to order 
and the Rev. J. D. Schmidt of the new 
club pronounced the invocation. In- 
strumental music was furnished dur- 
ing the banquet by the Wichita String 
Trio and community singing was con- 
ducted by Lester Wetherwax of Wichi- 
ta, a member of the District Commit- 
tee on Music. Especially delightful 
were the breezy quartet numbers sung 
by the “Half Ton of Harmony” com- 
posed of Beryl R. Johnson, Lyle O. 
Armel, Floyd Strong and Ferd Voiland, 
Jr., all of Topeka. The lyrics used by 
the quartet were written particularly 
for the charter night celebration. 
Gifts presented to the club included 
a gong and gavel given by Earl Duke 
on behalf of the Wichita club; several 
road signs given by the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Anthony, Arkansas City and El 
Dorado through Past Governor Wil- 
cox; and United States and Canadian 
flags presented by the Hutchinson and 
Augusta clubs. These gifts were re- 
ceived by Paul Ross of the new club. 
The address of the evening was a 
stimulating one by Dr. Stuart B. Ed- 
mondson, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Kansas City, Missouri. 
Guests of the Newton club included 
the presidents of the Newton Chamber 
of Commerce, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, and of the Lions, Rotary 
and Optimist Clubs, the mayor, the dis- 
trict judge and Dr. A. E. Hertzler of 
Halstead, well-known specialist and 
author of a popular book, ‘‘The Horse 
and Buggy Doctor.” 
The Charter Night Committee was 
composed of Irvin E. Toevs, general 
chairman; James C. Wicker, publicity; 


Ae, 


vi ennessee, are shown 


vern, Seay, Interna- 


tional President Hatfield, former International Trustee Miles Saree Walton Whitwell and R. W, 





Creighton. Back row: 
Walter Stokes, Jr., 1939 President 
Hatheld was principal speaker at this meeti 

clubs of Division VI o 


International Trustee E. B. Stahiman, Jr., 
oe Burk, Maxwell E. 








E. C. Arnold, William Gupton, 
Benson and G. Holland Beasley. President 


, at which there were present representatives from the 
the Kentucky-Tennessee District. 
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Frank C. Trouslot, Jr., house; Rex M. 
Moody, attendance; and John McCuish, 
program. 

The officers and directors of the 
Newton club are: President—Herbert 
W. Scott; Vice President—Irvin E. 
Toevs; Secretary—Harry B. Wooten; 
Treasurer—M. H. Hanna; Directors— 
C. W. Claasen, E. B. Edwards, L. R. 
Koelling, Rex M. Moody, John Mc- 
Cuish, P. §. Goertz and James C. 
Wicker. 

Besides the spring divisional confer- 
ences reported in the May issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine, splendid meet- 
ings have been held in five other divi- 
sions of the district—Divisions III, IV, 
VII, VIII and IX. 

At Rogers, Arkansas, Lieutenant 
Governor A. B. Reed of Joplin, Mis- 
souri, directed a full day’s activities 
for Kiwanians of Division III. The 
feature of the program at the fellow- 
ship luncheon was a debate by three 
students of the University of Arkan- 
sas. At the evening banquet District 
Governor Harold G. Ingham, Lawrence, 
Kansas, gave an inspiring address. 

Another divisional meeting was held 
at Fort Scott, Kansas, for clubs of 
Division IV, under the direction of 
Lieutenant Governor Alpha H. Kenna, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. Here again lunch- 
eon, conference and dinner sessions 
brought a great concourse of friends 
together. District Governor Ingham 
was the principal speaker at the dinner 
meeting. 

At Little Rock, Arkansas, the loyal 
members of Division VII held a fel- 
lowship luncheon, afternoon conference 
and evening party and Governor Ing- 
ham was again the speaker. Lieuten- 
ant Governor Wayne Jewell, El Do- 
rado, Arkansas, was in charge of the 
activities of the day and all in attend- 
ance were most enthusiastic over the 
success of this spring conference. 

Outstanding in many respects was 
the conference of Division VIII clubs, 
held at Columbia, Missouri, under the 
leadership of Lieutenant Governor E. 
W. Tucker, Boonville, Missouri. Many 
practical ideas for carrying on service 
activities were presented at the morn- 
ing program, there was a fellowship 
luncheon under the direction of the 
Moberly, Missouri, club, an informative 
afternoon session and a successful ban- 
quet meeting with District Governor 
Ingham presenting an _ inspirational 
message. 

Lieutenant Governor S. Harney 
Chaney, Batesville, Arkansas, directed 
activities at the spring conference of 
Division IX clubs held in Conway, Ar- 
kansas. There was a morning session 
devoted to a discussion of service ac- 
tivities, a fellowship luncheon in charge 
of the Fort Smith club, and an inter- 
esting afternoon session. Kiwanians 
in attendance at the conference had 
an opportunity to visit “Chubby,” the 
attendance pig. Division IX clubs are 
leading the district in attendance so 
far this year and the Kiwanians give 
“Chubby” much of the credit for this 
achievement. 
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OHIO 


N APRIL 10 the Kiwanis Club of 

South Euclid was host to the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of East Cleveland and 
Cleveland Heights at an all-musical 
evening at Legion Hall. 

At the speakers’ table were Marion 
Dietrich of East Cleveland, past dis- 
trict governor of the Montana District 
and 1938 lieutenant governor of Divi- 
sion VI; Robert H. Sanborn of Cleve- 
land Heights, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Division VI; Elmer T. El- 
brecht of South Euclid, 1939 lieutenant 
governor of Division VI; and President 
Edward Inkley of South Euclid, who 
presided at the meeting. 

Dinner music was furnished by a jug 
band. After brief introductory remarks 
Lieutenant Governor Elbrecht asked 
each club to attach a picture to the 
Division VI Project Board showing one 
phase of under-privileged child work 
covered by that club. 

East Cleveland and Cleveland 
Heights were awarded first and second 
prize trophies respectively in the group 
singing contest. These trophies were 
ingeniously made to portray the musi- 
cal nature of the evening. One hundred 
and one Kiwanians were present. South 
Euclid had only one member missing. 

Frank Motts, chairman of the South 
Euclid club’s Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations, ably assisted by Music Chair- 
man George Vandestadt, put across this 
successful meeting. 

Over 300 Kiwanians and ladies at- 
tended the final session of a series of 
inter-club meetings in Division VIII at 
Wooster on the evening of April 18. 

Each club in the division has been 
host to one of these meetings during 
the past two months. At each meeting 
one of the visiting clubs has placed a 
picture on a photo-board showing some 
activity in which the club has been 
engaged during the past year. The 
board will be exhibited at the Boston 
Convention in June. Massillon com- 
pleted the photo-board at the Wooster 
meeting and furnished the program, 
which included instrumental and vocal 
music and an excellent vaudeville skit. 

Distinguished guests included Dis- 
trict Governor Floyd A. Pfaff of Mari- 
etta, Immediate Past District Governor 
Philip E. Auer of Galion, Past District 
Governor Albert R. Cox of Canton, Dis- 
trict Secretary Pete Land of Akron, 
District Treasurer James G. Lewis of 
Girard, Lieutenant Governor Roger C. 
O’Donnell of Covington, Lieutenant 


Governor Carl Weinman of Steubens- 








A view of the inter-club meeting of Division II, Ohio District, held at Covington. 


ville and various club presidents in the 
district. 

Judge John Howard Lamneck of 
New Philadelphia, lieutenant governor 
of Division VIII, presided as toastmas- 
ter. Clubs in Division VIII include 
Alliance, Canton, Coshocton, Dever, 
Massillon, New Philadelphia and Woos- 
ter. 

With 200 present from ten of the 
eleven clubs of Division II, the Coving- 
ton club was host to a divisional meet- 
ing on April 25. It marked the end 
of the “‘travel picture” board, the Day- 
ton club, through its president, Henry 
Schneider, returning it to the Coving- 
ton club. Each of the 11 clubs had 
photographs of activities on the board. 

With the exception of Bellefontaine, 
all of the clubs in the division were in 
attendance, with large delegations 
from Xenia and Greenville. Special 
musical and novelty features were pre- 
sented by the Ansonia, Greenville and 
Piqua clubs. 

District Governor Floyd Pfaff of 
Marietta and District Secretary Pete 
Land of Akron were present, as well 
as Lieutenant Governor Roger O’Don- 
nell of Covington, who served as toast- 
master, Past District Governor J. Guy 
O’Donnell, also of Covington, and a 
number of former lieutenant gover- 
nors. 

Walter Ingram of _ International 
Headquarters gave the address of the 
day. 

With many district officials as guests, 
more than 250 Kiwanians representing 
all of the clubs of Division IV partici- 
pated in the annual divisional dinner 
meeting held in the Heidelberg College 
commons, Tiffin, on May 3. 

Representing the district were Dis- 
trict Governor Pfaff, District Secretary 
Land, Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Auer and Lieutenant Clyde His- 
song of Division I and Governor William 
E. Gilliam of Division IV, as well as 
many former lieutenant governors and 
Past District Governor Frank Poling of 
Mansfield. Representing the Interna- 
tional body was International Trustee 
William A. Williams of Cleveland. 

As a feature of the meeting President 
Robert Osterholm of the Tiffin club in- 
troduced the Young Builders Club spon- 
sored by the Tiffin club, which was 
present 100 per cent. In response to the 
introduction the group of boys sang a 
song. Other entertainment was pro- 
vided by a group of Heidelberg Con- 
servatory artists, dinner music and 
various stunts by clubs present. The 








“travel picture” bvoard representing 
activities of the division was presented 
to District Secretary Land, who will 
carry it to the Boston Convention. 

Another feature was the induction by 
Past Governor Auer of two new mem- 
bers into the Tiffin club, 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


| NTERNATIONAL President H. G. 

Hatfield was the guest of honor at 
the inter-club ladies’ night meeting at 
which the Kiwanis Clubs of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, as host, and Beeville, 
Sinton, North Beach and Alice, Texas, 
were represented. A total of 250 peo- 
ple enjoyed this meeting. President 
Hatfield was accompanied to the meet- 
ing by Past District Governor Joe Nay- 
lor of San Antonio. He was introduced 
by District Governor G. Curtis Clark of 
Corpus Christi. 

The welcoming address was by Mayor 
A. C. McCaughan, Corpus Christi. The 
Rev. R. O. Cawker of the host club was 
toastmaster and President Gilbert Isen- 
berg, Corpus Christi, presided. Pres- 
ident W. G. Seale of the Alice club led 
group singing. 

The Kiwanis Club of Houston was 
host to the Kiwanis Club of Hunts- 
ville, Texas, when 15 members of the 
visiting club arrived via chartered bus. 

The Huntsville club furnished all of 
the entertainment for the inter-club 
meeting, with Kiwanian E. J. Ezell, 
Jr. of the Huntsville club serving as 
master of ceremonies. Many musi- 
cal numbers were enjoyed. Several of 
the songs were composed by Miss Edith 
Burdeaux, who has been accompanist 
for the Huntsville club for many years. 

The principal speaker on.this occa- 
sion was James G. Gee, former lieu- 
tenant governor of Division III and 
dean of the Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers’ College at Huntsville. The sub- 
ject of his address was, “The Profes- 
sional Status of Education.” 

President Raymond P. Elledge of 
the host club presided with J. W. Ma- 
son, Jr., chairman of the Houston club’s 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations, 
chairman of the day. 

At the charter night meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Sanford, Texas, on 
March 23, there were representatives 
present from the visiting Kiwanis clubs 
of Pampa, Tulia, Vega, Amarillo and 
San Jacinto, Texas; besides visiting 
members of the Lions and Rotarian 
clubs and the Chamber of Commerce. 
The Kiwanis Club of Sanford was spon- 
sored by the Amarillo club, which had a 
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large delegation present. There was @ 
total of more than 200 at the meeting. 

The Rev. J. Hoyt Boles of Tulia was 
the speaker at the banquet, his topic 
being “Lost Motion.” Comparing the 
lives of modern day people to automo- 
bile wheels, the Rev. Boles said, “You 
are going about 70 miles an hour, and 
not touching a thing, not stopping to 
think whether what you’re doing is 
amounting to anything or not.” 

Preceding the address District Gov- 
ernor G. Curtis Clark of Corpus Christi 
made the charter presentation, with 
President Oscar W. Lipps of the new 
club responding and accepting the 
charter on behalf of the club. 

The Amarillo Kiwanians presented 
the new club with a Kiwanis banner 
and the San Jacinto members presented 
a bell to the Sanford club. 

President Lipps was the presiding 
officer and Lieutenant Governor Erwin 
C. Ochsner of the sponsoring club was 
toastmaster of the day. 

The officers and directors of the San- 


ford club are: President—Oscar W. 
Lipps; Vice President—Wayne R. 
Sever; Secretary-Treasurer—John S&S. 


-C. L. Lipps, R. 
Page, J. F. Shaw 


Stone, Jr.; Directors 
S. Marshall, Clyde T. 
and Cecil E. Smith. 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI- 
WEST TENNESSEE 


A delegation of five from the Kiwanis 
Club of West Point, Mississippi, trav- 
eled to Columbus, Mississippi, recently 
to deliver the district attendance cup. 
These five Kiwanians included Presi- 
dent Emmett Caradine, Henry Smith, 
O. D. Davis, Malcolm Gilbert and Paul 
Howell. Kiwanian Howell presented the 
cup, saying that it was an official organ 
to promote good will and closer contact 
between the various clubs of the dis- 
trict. Director J. O. Slaughter re- 
sponded on behalf of the Columbus club. 

Another feature of the program was 


an address by Lieutenant Governor 
Richard Denman of Greenwood. A 
third attraction at the meeting was 


music by a group of musicians from the 
Lee High Band, which made a splendid 
showing at the recent state band con- 
tests. 

Second+Vice President A. E. Brown 
of the host club presided and after the 
meeting Lieutenant Governor Denman 
met with the officers and directors of 
the Columbus club. 


GEORGIA 


SPECIAL meeting of the Board 
A of Trustees of the Georgia Dis- 
trict was held in Warm Springs on May 
2 in connection with the visit of Inter- 
national President H. G. Hatfield of 
Oklahoma City. 

District Governor Hamilton Holt an- 
nounced that he was anxious for all of 
the district officers to have an oppor- 
tunity to become more intimately ac- 
quainted with President Hatfield and 
he*also wanted the International presi- 
dent to discuss Kiwanis informally be- 
fore the group. 


Short speeches of welcome were 
made by Past International Presidents 
Henry Heinz and Carl Endicott, Inter- 
national Trustee Mark Smith and sev- 
eral of the past governors, following 
which President Hatfield talked about 
the work that Kiwanis is doing this 
year, complimenting the Georgia Dis- 
trict on the splendid progress it is mak- 
ing under the able and efficient leader- 
ship of District Governor Holt. It was 
revealed during the course of the meet- 
ing that the district showed an approxi- 
mate increase in membership of eight 
per cent and that three new clubs have 
been formed since the beginning of the 
year. 

Those in attendance at the meeting 
included District Secretary Guyton 
Abney, Macon; District Treasurer 
George W. Simpson, Valdosta; Lieu- 
tenant Governors C. O. Lam, Hogans- 
ville; Ben F. Neal, Montezuma; Paul 
Killian, Brunswick; Dan Redd, Thomas- 
ville; and Henry Standard, Washing- 
ton; International Trustee Mark Smith, 
Thomaston; Past International Presi- 
dent Henry C. Heinz and Car] Endicott, 
Atlanta, former International Trustee 
Faber A. Bollinger, Atlanta; Past Dis- 
trict Governors Joe Shaw, Atlanta, and 
Penbroke Pope, Washington; and form- 
er Lieutenant Governor G. C. Thomp- 
son, Manchester. 

The seventh annual Warm Springs 
inter-club meeting was held in Georgia 
Hall on May 2 with International Presi- 
dent Hatfield as special guest of honor. 

Some years ago the Manchester club 
presented the Warm Springs Founda- 
tion with $1,000. The gift was made 
personally to President Frankin D. 
Roosevelt, who was then governor of 
the State of New York, and it was the 
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first contribution to be made by an out- 
side agency to the Foundation which is 
nationally known for its great work in 
connection with infantile paralysis. 

Since then it has been the custom of 
the Kiwanians of Georgia to hold a dis- 
trict meeting at Warm Springs each 
year and this marks the third consecu- 
tive time that the district has been 
honored by a visit from the Interna- 
tional president on this occasion. 

The attendance this year was ap- 
proximately 225, including the ladies 
and representatives from the 26 Ki- 
wanis clubs. The members and ladies 
of the Manchester club, who acted as 
hosts, formed the reception committee 
and the meeting was in charge of 
Chairman H. S. Peters, G. C. Thomp- 
son and John K. Weeks of the host 
club. 

Golf and bridge furnished entertain- 
ment for the guests during the after- 
noon, followed by music and dancing 
and a dinner presided over by District 
Governor Hamilton Holt. Music for 
the occasion was in charge of Forest 
Traylor, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Music, and the “‘piece de re- 
sistance” of the evening was the splen- 
did address by President Hatfield, who 
was introduced by Past International 
President Carl E. Endicott, a member 
of the Atlanta club. 

The Kiwanis dignitaries present in- 
cluded: International President Hat- 


field; Past International Presidents 
Heinz and Endicott; International 
Trustee Smith; former International 


Trustee Bollinger; District Governor 
Holt; Past District Governors Pope and 
Shaw; District Secretary Abney; Dis- 
trict Treasurer Simpson; Lieutenant 
Governors Lam, Neal, Standard, Kil- 





The above photograph was taken on the occasion of the inter-club meeting of the Kiwanis 


Clubs of West Point and Columbus, Mississippi. 


Secretary 
and Hen 
Malcolm 


Smith, al 


Shown in the 
of Lemming J. O. Slaughter of Columbus, are, left to right: Vice 
. C. Billups, Columbus; Secretary Slaughter; President Emmett Caradine, Paul Howell, 


roup with ‘‘Major,’’ favorite dog 
resident A. E. Brown, Columbus; 


‘ of West Point; Lieutenant Governor Richard Denman of Greenwood; and 
ilbert and O. D. Davis of West Point. 
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lian and Redd; Chairman Rhea Rich- 
ardson, District Committee on Warm 
Springs Foundation; Chairman W. Hill 
Hosch, District Committee on Agricul- 
ture; and former Governors Thompson, 
C. W. Harvy and J. C. Jones, Jr. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


HE ninety-eighth club of the district 


was auspiciously ushered into the 
Kiwanis family on April 25. The new 
club at Republic, Washington, was 


sponsored by the alert Kiwanians of 
Okanogan, Washington. The club will 
be assigned to Division V under the di- 
rection of Lieutenant Governor Vin- 
cent B. White. 

The officers and directors of the Re- 
public club are: President—Louis J. 
O’Connell; Vice President—F. W. 
Cory; Secretary-Treasurer—Don (C. 
Case; Directors—Rolland Huff, O. W. 
Noble, Paul E. Ratsch, J. W. Slagle, 
Laurist J. Solbeck, Austin L. Ward and 
H. C. White. 

Four great inter-club events were 
scheduled on May 15, 16 and 17 to fit 
into the airplane schedule of Interna- 
tional President H. G. Hatfield. A noon 
meeting at Portland, Oregon; an eve- 
ning meeting at Seattle, Washington, 
on the same day; a visit to the Harding 
Memorial at Vancouver and a noon 
meeting at New Westminster; and a 
noon event at Spokane, Washington, 
brought out thousands of Kiwanians 
and ladies to hear the International 
president. 

District Governor J. N. Emerson 
closed his tour of the divisions with a 
conference at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, on 
May 10. Host cities for the spring con- 
ferences have been Bellingham, Uni- 
versity-Seattle, Renton, Centralia, 
Longview, Ellensburg and Kennewick, 
Washington; North Bend, Albany and 
Baker, Oregon; and Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho. Enthusiasm was at a high point 
all around the circuit as the governor 
assisted the lieutenant governors at 
the various conference cities. He also 
took occasion to visit many individual 
clubs between the special dates. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Westminster, Maryland, received splendid publicity through the Kiwanis dis- 


play which appeared recently in the show window of Kiwanian P. G. Coffman’s Store. 


The charter 


of the Westminster club, the two large banners of the club, one bearing ‘‘Home Club of Lieutenant 


Governor,”’ 


and yarious pamphlets were in the window. 


There were also many pictures of events of 


the club. Ralph G. Hoffman, chairman of the club’s Committee on Publicity, arranged the display. 


Griffith I. Griffith, chairman of the 
District On-to-Boston Committee, is 
extremely well satisfied with the re- 
sponse to the Boston invitation and it 


appears that an especially large group 
will attend, traveling individually and 
in the special coaches set for the larger 
number via the Union Pacific. 








The Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, Illinois, presented a plaque to the 4-H club of Morgan County 
having the highest percentage of members completing their projects and the meg gg Rg of 


members in attendance at all 4-H club meetings. 


the leadership of Lester Martin, which won this distinction. 


Above are members of the Berea 4- 


Club, under 
Seated at the table are, left to right: 


Kiwanians Claude Jewsbury and Carl E. Robinson, Lester Martin, and Kiwanians Clarence J. Luke- 
man and President Lawrence T. Oxley. 


The under-priyileged child fund of the Kiwanis Club of Newman, Illinois, profited substantially by the two performances of the Kiwanis minstrel show. 
ver 425 people were in attendance at each evening’s performance. 












Austin, Chicago, Illinois, Stresses 
Young People’s Work 


At one of its recent meetings the 
Kiwanis Club of Austin was host to 
Boy Scout Troop 375, which is spon- 
sored by the club. The entire troop 
with its leaders was present. Stanley 
Miller, acting Scout executive, Chicago 
Council of Boy Scouts of America, gave 
a very interesting address on “Building 
Future Citizens.” 

The Austin club is very active in Boy 
Scout and under-privileged child work. 
It maintains a cabin located in a beau- 
tiful wooded spot about four miles south 
of LaGrange, Illinois. During the 
months of July and August a camp di- 
rector is employed and the camping 
periods are divided into three days each. 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A. boys 
and groups of under-privileged boys 
and girls make use of the cabin every 
week-end the year round. Fred L. 
Glenn is chairman of the club’s Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls Work. 


Wishing Well Benefits Welfare 
Work at San Gabriel, California 


Drop a coin and make a wish. That, 
according to legend, will help another 
and you will “get your wish,” 
with that that San 
recently Wishing 


It was idea 


Gabriel's 


acquired 
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Well was presented the city. It is dedi- 
cated to the child welfare work of the 
Kiwanis Club of San Gabriel and it is 
an unusual addition to the city park- 
way, attracting the interest and con- 
tributions of many. 

On a rustic sign hanging beneath 
the well roof are written the words, 
“As the Maidens of Spain gave their 
jewels for casting of the mission bells, 
those who pause here give of their 
silver to the under-privileged and child 
welfare work of the San Gabriel Ki- 
wanis Club.” 

The well was given to the Kiwanis 
club by Immediate Past President 
Amos DuBois and Mrs. DuBois. 

Proceeds are removed from the well 
regularly and go mainly to the Kiwanis 
fund for supplying the needs of in- 
fantile paralysis victims. A nickel, dime 
or quarter dropped in the well may 
help to buy a leg brace, provide hos- 
pital care or make possible transporta- 
tion to and from a clinic for some un- 
fortunate child. 


Janesville, Wisconsin, Has Presented 
Seventeen Annual Benefit Shows 


The club’s seventeenth annual revue, 
“Sawdust and Spangles,” set a new 
high in entertainment in Janesville. 
There were two regular evening per- 
formances and a special student per- 





A circus atmosphere which 
was created on the stage and through- 
out the high school auditorium where 
the show was held, made the entertain- 


formance. 


ment unusual. Side shows, fortune tell- 
ers, unwieldy animals, clowns, sawdust 
on the floor, barkers and popcorn and 
peanut chanters did an excellent job 
of giving a “big top” atmosphere. 
The Janesville club, through its an- 
nual show, and aided by firms and in- 
dividuals, has earned thousands of dol- 
lars for its under-privileged child clinic. 


Clarinda, lowa, Gives Benefit Show 
for Hospital 

The City of Clarinda is building a 
new hospital known as the Clarinda 
Municipal Hospital and the Kiwanis 
Club of Clarinda has conceived the idea 
of furnishing the reception room, mak- 
ing the first impression upon entering 
it a particularly impressive and happy 
one by having this room tastefully fur- 
nished in keeping with the new build- 
ing. 

To make this project possible, the 
members, therefore, recently put on a 
benefit show, with every member of the 
club active in making it a complete 
success. The use of the theater and 
of the picture were donated by Kiwan- 
ian Herman Fields—and even he 
bought his own ticket to his own show. 








Members of Boy Scout Troop 375 


and their leaders 


were recent guests of the Kiwanis Club of Austin, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Clarinda Herald-Journal donated 
a large amount of advertising to the 
show and the proceeds from the Ki- 
wanis Advertising page were largely 
turned over to the Kiwanis club. The 
result was $508 clear profit, which will 
buy a lot of good furniture at whole- 
sale. 

Willis Bates, former lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, was chairman of the committee 
in charge of this activity. F. W. Johan- 
sen and Herman Fields were the other 
Kiwanians making up the main commit- 
tee. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Presents 
Cottage to Salvation Army Camp 


Last summer on a memorable day 
in the history of the Kiwanis Club of 
Cincinnati the members transferred 
their regular meeting from the hotel 
to the Salvation Army Camp at Glen- 
dale, Ohio, for the purpose of present- 
ing and dedicating Kiwanis Cottage, 
which was financed and erected by 
the Kiwanis club. 

Soon after its dedication the cot- 
tage was filled with 30 older boys and 
young men during their “Youth Lead- 
ership Training Period’ and later it 
housed mothers and infants who previ- 
ously had spent their outings jn tents. 
The Kiwanis Cottage will be the scene 
of much activity again this year. 


Annual Camp to be Conducted 
by Schenectady, New York 


This summer will be the seventh 
consecutive summer for Camp Kiwanis, 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Schenectady. During the past six years 
more than 800 boys have been aided 
morally and physically by their stay 
at the camp. The club has been for- 
tunate in having M. T. Easton, director 
of the Boys’ Division of the Y.M.C.A., 
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The building erected by the Kiwanis Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, at the Salvation Army Camp at Glen- 


dale was designated as ‘‘Kiwanis Cottage.”’ 
man, chairman of the Salvation Army 


Left to right: President George Schiele; George Hart- 
committee; Past Presidents Louis Fern attaching the Kiwanis 


sign to the cottage, and Kiwanian, Major Fred O'Neil. 


and a member of the club, serve as 
camp director. He has been assisted 
by an able staff of trained men. Under 
such able direction, fine programs have 
been worked out so that the boys are 
assured wholesome recreational and 
outdoor activities, combined with an 
abundance of good food, fresh air and 
sunshine. The safety and health of 
the campers is fully protected. Doc- 
tors James E. Smith, John H. Collins 
and Frank Furlong, members of the 
club, give these boys medical and den- 
tal examinations before they enter the 
camp. Swimming is a part of the 
program each day. Instructions are 
given to beginners and advanced in- 
structions to the boys who wish to im- 
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Police and firemen gave the boys at Camp Kiwanis, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of paeenactady, 
t 


New York, a big 


day when they distributed baseballs and equipment to the campers. 


Left to ri 


are Camp Director Marinus Easton, a member of the Schenectady club; Patrolman Thomas T. Reilly, 
president of the Electric City Patrolmen’s Association ; are |! Lawyer and Leonard Longe, two of the 


campers who received baseballs; Kiwanian Chief James A. 


iggins and Fire Captain Carl Heitkamp, 


first vice president of the Permanent Firemen’s Association. 


prove their swimming ability. 

Since there are always many more 
applications than the camp can ac- 
commodate, great care is necessary in 
the selection of the boys. In the early 
summer a large number of registration 
blanks are distributed to the public 
schools in the under-privileged areas 
of Schenectady. These are filled in 
and returned to the committee in 
charge of the selection of campers, 
which in turn makes use of the excel- 
lent facilities provided by the Board 
of Child Welfare, of which Immediate 
Past President John Kelly is chairman. 
An experienced case worker of the 
Board of Child Welfare visits each 
home, interviewing the parents and the 
boy, and makes a report to the com- 
mittee, grading the boys, A, B, or C, 
according to the need of the family 
and the boy. From the most needy 
list the maximum number of boys who 
can be accommodated are selected. 

These children are then invited to 
visit the Y.M.C.A. for medical examina- 
tion. This final check-up on health 
brings the boy to the day when he 
boards the bus or a member’s car for 
his week’s vacation. 

During the camping period the club 
holds regular meetings in the evening 
at the camp. A boy is assigned to each 
member of the club for the evening, 
giving them a chance to become ac- 
quainted. Softball is a major sport on 
these evenings. The club team plays 
the boys’ team, and, incidentally, the 
Kiwanians usually suffer a complete 
trimming. 

Kiwanis road signs welcome anyone 
to visit the camp at any time. 


Peabody, Kansas—Through the ef- 
forts of the club’s Committee on Music 
the new and popular song, “God Bless 
America,” has been taught to all pupils 
in the public schools of the community. 
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A glimpse of the bathing beach and of the bathhouse and refreshment store sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Westboro, Massachusetts, on Lake Chauncey. 


given by various bands codperating in 
this worthy project. The people of 
the town have given splendid support 
to these activities. 

One of the methods 


Westboro, Massachusetts, 
Furnishes Bathing Beach 

Last year the Kiwanis Club of West- 
boro purchased a bathing beach on 
Lake Chauncey. The previous year 
the club had leased this property and 
had run it for the benefit of the boys 
and girls of the community. The pro- 
ject was so successful that the members 
decided to purchase the beach, bath 
and boat houses, bathing suits, boats 
and a store suitable for selling re- 
freshments. 

All the young people of the town 
are welcome to use the beach with its 
swimming privileges, bathing suits, 
etc., free of charge. Through the rent- 
al of lockers, boats and bathing suits, 
and the sale of candy, ice cream and 
soft drinks at the store to adults of the 
town and elsewhere, the expenses are 
partially met. 

Flood lights were installed for eve- 
ning swimming and winter skating, 
life guards were provided, swimming 
lessons were taught by officials of a 
nearby C.C.C, camp and a carnival of 
water sports was held. 

Several hundred dollars have been 
raised during the past two summers 
through band concerts, generously 


of financing 


four performances. 





The Kiwanis Club of Norway-Paris, Maine, takes great pride in the fact that all of its fourteen 
rast | a are still active and enthusiastic members today. They are pictured above with 1939 
President W. O. Bailey. Reading from left to right: Back row—Earle Clifford, 1937; President 
Bailey, 1939; Albert Stearns, 1938. Middle row—Harold Fletcher, 1931; Fred Pike, 1932; Rensel 
Colby, 1933; G. Leon Curtis, 1934; Harry Shaw, 1935; Eugene Swett, 1936. Front row—A. W. 
Easton, 1930; Hugh Pendexter, 1928; Donald Partridge, 1926; Walter Gray, 1924 and 1925; Clarence 
Morton, 1927; D. M. Stewart, 1929. The club has been especially active in its child welfare work. 
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the beach has been through a news- 
paper day, held in the spring. All of 
the members of the club act as news- 
boys for a day and no papers are sold 
that day except through the Kiwanians, 
the local weekly paper and the Boston 
and Worcester daily papers codperat- 
ing in fine fashion. Last year over 
2,000 papers were sold during the day 
and more than $350 was taken in. No 
amount was specified as to the price 
of the paper and the contributions re- 
ceived ranged from one cent to fifteen 
dollars. The whole town lent its aid 
enthusiastically and the day was pro- 
nounced a great success. The news- 
boys, incidentally, were given a day 
off and were taken to a big league ball 
game in Boston as guests of the club, 
so that they were only too glad to let 
the Kiwanians have their papers. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Presents 
Birch, the Magician 
The Baton Rouge club recently spon- 





The Kiwanis Club of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, recently presented Birch, the Master Magician, in 

: The above picture was taken at a special matinee performance for approximately 

300 children from the State School for Deaf, the State School for Blind and the Protestant and 
Catholic Orphanages. 


sored four performances of Birch, the 
magician, at the Baton Rouge High 
School. Prizes were offered to the mem- 
bers selling the largest number of tick- 
ets and as a result of the enthusiasm of 
the ticket sellers, there were 3,442 paid 
admissions. A total profit of over $500 
was realized for the under-privileged 
child fund. Besides, splendid advertis- 
ing for the club was obtained through 
the radio announcements. 

Special matinees for school children 
were held each day. At one of these 
afternoon performances 250 children 
from the State School for Deaf, the 
State Blind School and the Catholic and 
Protestant orphanages were guests of 
the Kiwanis club and of Birch. 

R. J. Gebhart served as general chair- 
man of the committee in charge of this 
project. William L. Wolf was publicity 
chairman and R. C. Cadwallader was 
ticket chairman. 

The activity brought excellent pub- 
licity to the Baton Rouge club. 
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Peoria, Illinois, Presents 
Jeanette MacDonald in Recital 


The Kiwanis Club of Peoria, Illinois, 
is receiving a great many congratula- 
tions on the splendid concerts they spon- 
sored with Jeanette MacDonald as the 
star. 

The direct benefits of the two con- 
certs are the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts 
and Ki-Y Camps sponsored by the club 
and additionally a fine set of vocational 
guidance pamphlets was procured for 
all high schools. The receipts were be- 
yond the expectations of even the most 
optimistic of the club members and in 
addition to raising funds for their ac- 
tivities the club felt that it performed 
a real service to the community. 

Some thousands of music lovers in 
Peoria and nearby had the opportunity 
of listening to Miss MacDonald. It was 
possible to secure her for two concerts, 
a most unusual concession for she ordi- 
narily does not give recitals two eve- 
nings in succession. She expressed 
sincere interest in the work of the club, 
particularly that pertaining to under- 
privileged children. She sang a new 
song especially written for her by her 
husband, Gene Raymond. It was “Let 
Me Always Sing,” and the applause 
indicated it was a real hit. Miss Mac- 
Donald made many friends among the 
Kiwanians and was received enthusi- 
astically by the two capacity audiences. 
A special Kiwanis club committee was 
in charge of the sale of the tickets and 
of the concert arrangements. 


Sacramento, California, Participates 
in Golden Empire Centennial 


The Kiwanis Club of Sacramento is 
making a colorful contribution to the 
Sacramento-Golden Empire Centennial. 
This celebration commemorates the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding 


of the City of Sacramento. A group of 
Sacramento Kiwanians are growing 
whiskers for the occasion. The mem- 
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The Kiwanis Club of Sacramento, California, is making a contribution to the Sacramento-Golden 


Empire Centennial. Some of the members are even growing whiskers for the event. 


In the picture, 


left to right, are: Top row—Percy Carrington, John Jackson Monteverde, James F. Bursch and C. B. 


McMath. 


bers of this group are serving on the 
various Centennial committees. 

Replete with thrills and spectacles, 
the gala Centennial will start May 1, 
when historic Sutter’s Fort, established 
in 1839 and now restored to its original 
condition, will be opened. The Fort 
will be inhabited by characters repre- 
senting Sutter, James Marshall, dis- 
coverer of gold, Kit Carson, Bret Harte, 
General John C. Fremont, Mark Twain 
and other pioneer figures who will live 
in the Fort under the same conditions 
as in the early days. 

The picturesque mining towns which 
sprang up following Marshall’s epochal 
gold discovery, which altered the course 
of a democracy, will be revived with 
the construction of “Roaring Camp,” a 
typical mining village of the gold rush 
days. 








Jeanette MacDonald, singer and screen star, was 
two concerts. 


: c resented by the Kiwanis Club of Peoria, Illinois, in 
The committee which was successful in bringing her to Peoria included, left to right: 


Vice President Harold G. Plack; Secretary Harold A. Inwood; Howard C. vr gt President E. E. 
re 


Hoag; Miss MacDonald; G. Pierce Lyle, E. 


E. Nystrom, chairman, and E 


d Byerly. 


Bottom row—President Jack Sherman, Herber Grow, Tom Watson and Ed. Kahler. 


The Centennial is being conducted 
under civic sponsorship. It is designed 
to afford the visitors from all sections 
of the nation an opportunity to view 
the celebrated pioneer landmarks while 
en route to and from the Golden Gate 
Exposition in San Francisco. 

Another feature of the Centennial 
which revived the colorful frontier days 
of the West was a thrilling World’s 
Championship Cowboy Contest and 
Rodeo on May 5, 6, and 7, in which 
the nation’s outstanding arena stars 
competed for new laurels and $5,400 
in awards. 


Mt. Gilead, Ohio, Sponsors 
100-Bushel Corn Club 


Last year the Kiwanis Club of Mt. 
Gilead, in codperation with the Rotary 
Club of Cardington, a nearby village, 
originated the idea of the Morrow Coun- 
ty 100-Bushel Corn Club. These two 
clubs raised the necessary money to 
take the corn club members (winners of 
last year’s 100-bushel contest) on a 
tour to Washington, D. C. 

This year the Morrow County 100- 
Bushel Corn Club contest offers a prize 
to the winners of a trip to the New 
York World’s Fair, announces Kiwan- 
ian Elwood Davis, extension agent. 

Each codperator agrees to keep a 
record of the labor and times of ex- 
pense involved in the producing of an 
acre of corn. This record is to be sent 
to the extension office not later than 
October 1. 


The yield may have to be determined 
from the standing corn. Special record 
blanks will be furnished for this pur- 
pose. The measuring and computing 
will have to be made with the assistance 
of two disinterested neighbors. An acre 
can be grown by itself as a part of a 
larger corn field. 
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Branch Cone, executive secretary to the Governor of Florida, in the left foreground, is winning the 

all-cabinet (state officials) milking contest in a decisive win over Walter Bevis (on the right hand 

cow), president of the Kiwanis Club of Tallahassee, Florida, and representing Secretary of State 

: Gray. This was an event of the two-day Kiwanis carnival which added $300 to the club’s 
under-privileged child fund. 








Capt. Fred Ladlow, head of the boys’ club sponsored by the Salvation Army, exhibits a smile of 
pleasure as President William _J. Warren of the Kiwanis Club of Rochester, New Hampshire, hands 
him the club’s contribution of $100 toward new equipment for the youth center. 





Members of the boys’ club which is a major interest of the Kiwanis Club of Quincy, Illinois. 
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Yield is not necessarily the only con- 
sideration that will be given in deter- 
mining the winners in the contest. The 
16 to 18 best corn growers and best 
record keepers will be awarded the all- 
expense trip to be taken during Octo- 
ber. Although it has been suggested 
that the winners go to the New York 
Fair, they will be given an opportunity 
to make their own decision. 

The money for this project is raised 
by selling “blocks” of $15 each to or- 
ganizations and merchants of the com- 
munity. The purpose of the club is to 
encourage the youth of Morrow County 
to codperate and work with their par- 
ents, develop all-round ability as Mor- 
row County farmers, stay on the land 
and make Morrow County agriculture 
best. 

The contest is not for the purpose 
of growing more corn, but to lower the 
unit cost of production and to increase 
the quality of Morrow County corn. 


Tallahassee, Florida, Puts on a 
Successful Carnival 


Two swirling, graceful “jitterbugs’ 
climaxed the Tallahassee Kiwanis Car- 
nival in a blaze of success, the carnival 
earning more than $300 for the club’s 
under-privileged child fund. 

The antics of the winning “jitter- 
bug” pair set the tempo for the two-day 
fun fest, which featured a milking con- 
test, a mock wedding, dancing, enter- 
tainment by a college girls’ trio and by 
a negro quartet, an instrumental duet, 
specialty dances and a dozen interest- 
ing games. A waltz contest and the 
“jitterbug” jamboree were the closing 
attractions, 

Scores of prizes which had been do- 
nated by Tallahassee merchants were 
awarded winners in the various events. 

Chairman James L. Graham of the 
club’s Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child was the chief of the carnival and 
he was assisted by a dozen hard work- 
ers, 


Quincy, Illinois, Organizes a Club 
for High School Boys 


A boys’ club was formed last October 
under the sponsorship of the Kiwanis 
Club of Quincy, with 16 charter mem- 
bers, all seniors in the Senior High 
School except one who was a junior. 
At the beginning of the spring semester 
this year ten new members, all juniors, 
were admitted. This club meets during 
lunch hour each Monday, the meetings 
being held in the dining suite of the 
Home Economics Department. One 
member of the boys’ club meets with 
the Kiwanis club each week and one 
Kiwanian meets with and talks to the 
boys each Monday. 


The boys’ club attempts to render to 
the school the same type of service that 
the Kiwanis club renders to the commu- 
nity. The boys are regular in their 
attendance at the meetings and are very 
enthusiastic about their club. 
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Dallas, Texas, Supports 
Dental Clinic for Eight Years 


The accompanying photograph shows 
Pat King, aged 8, one of 9,000 children 
who have gone through the dental office 
of the Freeman Memorial Clinic during 
the last eight years. 

The Kiwanis club, which has main- 
tained the dental clinic since 1931, had 
the officers and directors of the clinic 
as its guests at a recent meeting. Mrs. 
Dora B. Foster, executive director of 
the clinic, said that the dental office has 
given 42,797 treatments since the club 
took over the financing of this project. 

Kiwanian Hugh Owen is chairman of 
the Dental Clinic Committee. 


1939 


Columbus, Linden Heights and 
Northern Columbus, Ohio, Assist 
Children Through Auto Tag Sales 


Needy children in the northern sec- 
tion of Columbus are “getting a break” 
through the work of the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Columbus, Linden Heights and 
Northern Columbus, which sold 1939 
license plates and allotted the entire 
profits to support child weifare pro- 
grams. 

The Kiwanians sold the new tags in 
deputy agencies staffed by members of 
the Kiwanis clubs and their families 
and they reported that applications 
were received from motorists in other 
sections of the city who are interested 
in the work. 

According to President Earl L. 
Bougher of the Linden Heights club, 
children of five schools besides young- 
sters of pre-school age have received 
dental and optical treatment from the 
proceeds of the sale of these plates. 

In 1938 funds from the sale of these 
license plates, with the codperation of 
social agencies, teachers, churches and 
interested individuals, resulted in the 
providing of food, clothing and coal for 
several families, besides medical and 
surgical treatment for many children. 
Also made possible by sales to motor- 
ists were the providing of nourishing 
food for school lunches, the sending of 
boys and girls to summer camps and 
the furnishing of materials for the con- 
struction of toys for distribution at 
Christmas time. 


South Gate, California, 
Puts on "Glamorous 80's" Show 


More than $200 was raised by the 
club’s under-privileged child work from 
the “Glamorous 80’s” show recently put 
on by the Kiwanis Club of South Gate. 
Practically every member of the club 
took part in one of the choruses and the 
remainder worked on publicity, took 
tickets and made themselves generally 
useful. In addition to members of the 
club there were in the production many 
other leading business and profession- 
al men of the community. 


The South Gate club heartily recom- 
mends this type of activity for other 
clubs whose members are willing to 
sacrifice their time for the raising of 
money to be used for club projects, 
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The cabin pictured in the background was officially turned over to the Camp Fire Girls by the 

Kiwanis Club of Enid, Oklahoma, this spring. Three hundred girls will make use of this cabin, 

which is located on a beautiful lake and recreation resort at Lake Hellums. In front row, left to 

right, are: Paul Remple, President C. T. Gillespie, F. M. Duffy, Dennis Mitchell, chairman, Com- 

mittee on Girls’ Work, and Secretary C. E. Batchelor. Standing, left to right: Treasurer Roy Weber, 
. L. Mason and Past District Governor Milton Batten. 











Pat King, 8, is one of 9,000 children who have gone through the dental office of the Freeman 
Memortal Clinic sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Dallas, Texas. Watching Dentist G. W. 


Mennis examine the boy are President Everett G. Brown, left; Hugh Owen, center, chairman of the 
club’s Dental Clinic Committee; Luther M. Jordan, president of the Memorial Clinic, and Berle 
Larue Hughes, 10, who was next in the chair. 





Five road signs were recently erected by the active Kiwanis Club 
in the picture include President Morgan Wright; Noel W. 
Publicity; R. H. Lloyd; Ralph Crigler; B. B B 


b of Fort Smith, Arkansas. Those 
Ellis, chairman of the Committee on 
. 3oyd; R. B. McHenry; Steve Walker; and Leslie 
vitts. 
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Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Conducts Radio Forums 

“Let’s Talk About Us” was the sub- 
ject of the first program of the Kiwanis 
Radio Forum which is being sponsored 


by the Kiwanis Club of Springfield 
through its Committee on Public Af- 
fairs. This first topic was the key to 


the entire series of programs to be 
given over WMAS every Wednesday 
evening at eight o’clock through June 
21. The first program was on April 5. 
The forums deal with facts, informa- 
tion and opinions about Springfield and 
were conceived and planned with the 
idea of supporting and extending two 
important Kiwanis Objectives, namely: 
“To develop, by precept and example, a 
more intelligent, aggressive and serv- 
iceable citizenship”; and “To codper- 
ate in creating and maintaining that 
sound public opinion and high idealism 
which make possible the increase of 
righteousness, justice, patriotism and 
good will.” 

The Kiwanis Radio Forums are con- 
ducted in the form of a half hour round 
table discussion, directed by a moder- 
ator and with at least two prominent 
and authoritative speakers presenting 
the subject, followed by a discussion 
with several representative citizens par- 
ticipating. 

The club believes that in the conflict 
and amid the perplexities of state, na- 
tional and international affairs it is 
easy to overlook or consider all too 
lightly those things closest at hand 
which should and do concern people 
most vitally. For this reason the club 
is presenting only those subjects of di- 
rect and intimate interest to Spring- 
field, 


Louisville, Kentucky, 
Presents Violinist Rubinoff 


The Kiwanis Club of Louisville re- 
cently sponsored a concert featuring 
“Rubinoff and his Violin” with Fray and 
Braggiotti, internationally famed piano 
duo, for the benefit of the club’s under- 
privileged child fund. Two _ perfor- 
mances were given and the artists 


played to a full house in the evening 





and to a very substantial crowd in the 
afternoon. The concert was featured at 
popular prices and the club received 
splendid codperation from the towns- 
people. As a result the club has sev- 
eral hundred dollars to use in enlarging 
its under-privileged child program. 

Mr. Rubinoff and the other artists 
went to the Kosair Crippled Children’s 
Hospital and played for the children 
free of charge. The club received wide- 
spread publicity during the concert and 
it feels that the public has a broader 
view of the work it is doing for the 
under-privileged children of the city. 


Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
Sponsors a Fine Boys’ Club 

In a three-story building in Asbury 
Park the Kiwanis club has established 
a clubhouse for boys of Asbury Park 
and vicinity. The boys, whose ages 
range from 10 to 18, are admitted 
free. Many of the boys, without this 
good influence, would perhaps find 
themselves in trouble with the authori- 
ties. The membership number of the 
club is 60 and the daily average at- 
tendance at the clubhouse is 30. It 
is open six days a week, three o’clock 
to five o’clock in the afternoon and 
six-thirty to nine-thirty in the evening. 

The clubhouse equipment, which 
has been generously donated, consists 
of a shuffleboard, three ping-pong 
tables, two regulution size pool tables, 
one junior size pool table and various 
other games. A reading room with two 
book cases of volumes has also been 
provided. A game room with a radio is 
also available. 

The fall and winter sports include 
football, basketball and boxing. The 
spring and summer periods are de- 
voted to baseball, track, hiking, soft- 
ball and swimming. 

Commander Andrew S. Dam, retired 
U. S. Naval Officer, started a group of 
boys in the construction of model boat 
building last summer, this group meet- 
ing at the clubhouse each Thursday 
evening. At the present time there are 
23 members in the class and model 
boats and airplanes are being ‘vuilt. 
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Americus, Georgia, Is Active 
in Support of Two Scout Troops 


In the fall of 1934 the Kiwanis and 
Rotary Clubs of Americus, Georgia, 
jointly secured the part-time service of 
the Rev. O. L. Evans, a retired min- 
ister, as director of boys’ work in the 
city, with particular reference to Boy 
Scout work. In the spring of 1935 a 
Boy Scout camp was built on the banks 
of the Muckalee Creek, three miles from 
the city, John Sheffield of the Rotary 
Club donating two acres of ground for 
that purpose. Some time later the Ki- 
wanis club assumed the entire support 
of Scouting in Americus. There are at 
present two troops with a total enroll- 
ment of 56. 

At a recent Kiwanis meeting the En- 
tertainment Committee presented a Boy 
Scout program with Director Evans in 
charge. He gave a report on the ac- 
complishments of the troops since their 
organization. One hundred seventy- 
four boys have come under the influence 
of Scouting and three Scouts have 
reached the highest rank of Scouting— 
the Eagle rank. 

Mr. Evans reported many improve- 
ments at the camp, the work being done 
almost entirely by the Scouts. These 
include a tennis court, a croquet court, 
a baseball diamond, a roller coaster 
from the top of a hill to a creek, a cave 
used as a museum, a camp kitchen with 
an out-door stove and oven, two foot 
bridges across the creek, a quarter of 
a mile nature trail through the swamp, 
a four-barrel raft and improvements on 
the swimming hole. The Scouts’ next 
big project is the building of a tree 
house accommodating from four to 
eight Scouts on over-night hikes. 

At the Scout meeting place in the city 
the troop members made a work shop 
equipped with electric tools and they 
also constructed four patrol rooms, us- 
ing saw mill slabs in the building. 

The major community projects dur- 
ing the four years have been codpera- 
tion in the Better Housing campaign, 
a sanitary survey of the city for the 
Health Department and a “Drive Safe- 
ly” crusade. 





At a recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Orlando, Florida, Clark Griffith, owner of the Washington Baseball Club, which trains in Orlando each 


spring, was taken into the Kiwanis club as an honorary member. 
famous pitcher of several years ago. Reading from left to right are: 


Also at this very interestin, 
Dean Melville Johnson, 
Jones, Lindsay McNair and Clark Griffith. 


meetin 
alter Johnson, President D. S. Evans, Past President J. S. 


was Walter Johnson, veteran baseball player and 
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As part of its vocational guidance work the Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga, Tennessee, conducted a class for young people, shown above, in the proper 


method of applying for jobs. 


Brazil, Indiana, Has 
Vocational Guidance Meeting 


A recent interest of the Kiwanis club 
was the vocational guidance meeting 
held in Brazil in which the senior stu- 
dents of the high schools and many of 
the juniors were given an opportunity 
of hearing a general discussion on 
choosing vocations. After the general 
meeting the students were able to meet 
individually with representatives from a 
number of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. As a result, many of the sen- 
iors know what vocation they wish to 
prepare for and which school they wish 
to attend. 

The meeting in Brazil was the first 
of its kind to be held in the county and 
the results are very encouraging. 
Nearly 300 students were present to 
hear the representatives from six dif- 
ferent colleges. Kiwanian J. Riley 
McCullough, county superintendent, had 
the cooperation of all the high school 
principals of the county, who have or- 
ganized the seniors for a meeting once 
a month to study vocations. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
Assists Job-Seekers 


The vocational guidance program of 
the Chattanooga club has been out- 
standing, with the committee in charge, 
under the chairmanship of Joe Jones, 
turning its attention particularly to the 
boys and girls just above the high school 
senior age, hundreds of whom were 
without positions. Under the sponsor- 
ship of the Kiwanis club lists were pro- 
vided by the Tennessee State Employ- 
ment Service and all unemployed young 
people were invited to 2 series of con- 
sultations at the Industrial Y.M.C.A. 
There Kiwanians talked to them on all 
phases of obtaining and retaining jobs 
and answered questions as to the prob- 
lems of those who tramp from one office 
or one factory to another, wearily seek- 
ing employment, only to hear over and 


tee in charge. 


over again, “Sorry, we have no open- 
ings.” 

The right approach, the best way to 
convince the prospective employer that 
even though the applicant is inexperi- 
enced, he is capable, the friendly atti- 
tude, getting away from the idea that 
the employer is a devil with horns— 
these and other personality problems 
were outlined by the various speakers. 

The conferences started with an at- 
tendance of 15 to 20 in a small assembly 
room. The crowd grew from this small 
beginning until many more than a hun- 
dred young men and women sought the 
friendly contact with the business, in- 
dustrial and professional men. Many 
obtained jobs and the club feels that 
substantial results of its efforts have 
been achieved. 


Logan Square, Chicago, Illinois, 
Gives an Easter Offering 


On the first Tuesday of Lent Presi- 
dent Emmet Keating of the Logan 
Square club introduced a contribution 
box to be displayed during the Lenten 
season. The president stated that at the 
last meeting in Lent the box would be 
opened and the money would be divided 
equally among the five churches repre- 
sented in the club, the churches includ- 
ing the orthodox Jewish, the Greek 
Catholic, the Roman Catholic, the Pres- 
byterian and the Methodist. 

The contribution box was sealed and 
given into the custody of the chairman 
of the House Committee, Len Malum. 
The committee that opened the box and 
made the division of the contents was 
made up of the pastors of the churches. 
Following is an excerpt from the let- 
ter which President Keating wrote to 
the members of this committee: 

“The two things of most interest to 
man are religion and politics. Religion 
in civilized life has progressed from 
the stage where human sacrifice was 
part of the ritual to the stage of ten- 
der regard and loving care. While poli- 


In the center of the front row is Mrs. Mary F. Griswold, and to her left, Kiwanian Joe Jones, chairman of the commit- 


tics has lost many of the atrocities of 
past centuries, murders and wars con- 
tinue to be part of its program. The 
penalty for not meeting the assessment 
is confiscation. The church leaves to 
the individual the amount of the con- 
tribution which he is willing to make. 
It exacts no penalty for failure to con- 
tribute and extends its benedictions to 
the supporter and non-supporter. All 
informed and intelligent men recognize 
the need of the church and contribute 
willingly to its support.” 


Robinson, Illinois, Supports 
Construction of Fresh Air Houses 


The construction of 9x10 fresh air 
living quarters for tuberculosis pa- 
tients to use at their own homes is a 
project of the Robinson club. Six of 
these portable miniature houses have 
been built by WPA labor with the club 
furnishing the material at a cost of 
$74 each. 

The houses are loaded on trucks and 
are delivered to the residences of the 
tuberculosis patients who are thus en- 
abled to stay at home, yet live apart 
from the rest of the family. The club 
reports that the six houses have been 
used in a large number of cases. 


Shelton, Connecticut, Helps 
Buy Uniforms for School Band 


The honor of making the first con- 
tribution towards a fund being raised 
to equip the Shelton high school band 
with suitable uniforms belongs to the 
Kiwanis Club of Shelton, which started 
off the campaign with a gift of $75. 

The students through their own sav- 
ings had purchased many of the neces- 
sary instruments and some of the 
larger and more expensive ones had 
been secured from the school budget. 
No funds were available for uniforms, 
however, until a community commit- 
tee was formed to raise them, Kiwanis 
leading the way. 
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Winners in the amateur show put on by the Kiwanis Club of 

South Euclid, Ohio, for the benefit of its milk fund. First place 

winner, was the ballet dancer, right; second place, the boy tenor, 
middle; and third place winner, the tumbler, at left. 





The Kiwanis Club of Peninsula-Portland, Oregon, staged its fifth 
annual Goldenball Basketball Tournament. President Fred Oring- 
dulph, center, is seen presenting a Goldenball trophy to the victor 
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The Kiwanis Club of Kenosha, Wisconsin, has taken over the 
sponsorship of Kenosha County 4-H clubs. The formal acceptance 
of this responsibility was marked at a meeting of the Kiwanis 
club at which the adult leaders of 4-H clubs in the county were 
guests. Frank Van Alstine, chairman of the Kiwanis club’s Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, presented a silver trophy to Orville Price, 
center, front row, leader of the Paris Happy Warriors, the trophy 
being emblematic of the 4-H Club 1938 achievement championship. 





The Beacon, New York, Kiwanis club basketball team enjoyed a 
highly successful season. Back row, left to right: Jack Dockstader, 
Douglas Schetter, Charles Biggert, Frank Peattie and Nils Linell. 
Front row, left to right: Reid Moy, Neil Pelaccio, Albert Bell 


coach and captain. 


South Euclid, Ohio, Sponsors 
Third Annual Milk Fund Show 


The third annual milk fund amateur 
show sponsored by the Kiwanis club 
was held on a recent Friday night in 
the high school auditorium. This ac- 
tivity is one of a number undertaken 
by the club to raise funds for its under- 
privileged child work. Last year the 
committee in charge furnished ten thou- 
sand bottles of milk to needy children 
in the parochial and public schools. 

The contestants in the amateur show 
were from eight to eighteen years of 
age. Their specialty numbers were in- 
teresting and diversified. Three judges 
selected the winners, a ballet dancer, a 
boy tenor and a tumbler. 

A sports broadcaster of a local radio 
station was the master of ceremonies. 
Chairman Frank Curtiss and his com- 
mittee are to be commended for their 
success in putting on this show. Six 


hundred tickets were sold and a profit 
of $175 was realized. 


Beacon, New York, Has a 
Winning Basketball Team 

The Beacon Kiwanis club basketball 
team, as a member of the Evening High 
School Basketball League of Beacon, 
enjoyed a highly successful season. The 
team won 11 out of 14 games during the 
regular league campaign to place sec- 
ond to Matteawan State Hospital’s 
championship quintet which went unde- 
feated. Participating in a play-off in- 
volving the first four clubs, the Kiwanis 
team gained the final, only to lose the 
titular battle to the Matteawan team. 

The Kiwanians also participated in 
the 1937-38 league play-offs, being 
beaten that year in the finals by the 
championship Dennings Point Five. 


Isle, captain, and Frank Pepper. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin, Adds 4-H 
Club Work to Activities 


Taking over the sponsorship of Ken- 
osha County 4-H clubs, the Kiwanis 
club has added another objective to its 
1939 program of activities. The formal 
acceptance of the responsibility of stim- 
ulating 4-H club programs and leader- 
ship in the county was marked at a 
meeting of the club at which the adult 
leaders of existing clubs in the county 
were guests. 

Frank Van Alstine, chairman of the 
club’s Committee on Agriculture, pre- 
sented a silver trophy to Orville Price, 
leader of the Paris Happy Warriors, 
emblematic of the 1938 championshi 

Kiwanis in Kenosha also sponsors a 
Sea Scout troop, maintains an active 
fund for crippled children’s operations 
and boasts an average attendance rec- 
ord of 90 per cent for the period since 
September 1, 1938. 
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Devils Lake, North Dakota—The 
club’s annual seed show was held for 
two days in March. Harry Lohs of 
Renville, a member of the State Agri- 
cultural Conservation Committee, was 
the speaker at the noon meeting, and 
about 50 farmers of Ramsey County 
were guests of the Kiwanis club. Many 
farmers in the county entered exhibits 
at the seed show and the Grand Harbor 
Township carried off the cup for win- 
ning the most prizes at the show, which 
also gave the farmers a chance to get 
their seed graded. 


Lumberton, North Carolina, Furnishes 
"Magazine Wagons” to Hospitals 


The accompanying photograph shows 
the “magazine wagon” which the Ki- 
wanis club has put into the two general 
hospitals of Lumberton. As may be 
seen from the picture, the wagon is 
constructed from a regular child’s ex- 
press wagon, rubber tired, with two 
magazine racks in each end and a 
book trough in the center section. 

Kiwanians’ wives have been kept 
busy filling the wagons with magazines 
that their families have finished read- 
ing. The club has furnished each of 
the hospitals with a rubber stamp and 
pad bearing the wording, ‘‘Furnished 
Through the Courtesy of the Lumber- 
ton Kiwanis Club’”’ and the magazines 
are stamped in several places as they 
are placed in the wagons. 

Since the wagons are rubber tired 
they can be pulled from room to room 
quietly and easily, allowing the pa- 
tients to make their own selection of 
books and magazines. 


Peninsula-Portland, Oregon, Sponsors 
Fifth Annual Basketball Tournament 


Following its precedent of previous 
years, the Kiwanis Club of Peninsula- 
Portland staged its fifth annual Golden- 
ball Basketball Tournament. Through 
the codperation of Portland’s Park Bu- 
reau the facilities of a large recreation 
center were used. Kiwanian Charles 
B. Walker, past governor of the district, 
is recreational director in the Park 
Bureau. Thus a perfect liaison officer 
for the club was provided in its arrange- 
ments with the Bureau. 

This year 54 teams _ participated. 
Thirty-four were in the heavy-weight 
or 17-year-old division, 20 in the light- 
weight or 14-year-old division. This 
enrollment was greater by ten teams 
than that of 19388. Many teams came 
from outside of Portland. 

Drs. George H. Bendshadler, Floyd 
Woolcott and Secretary Warren W. 
Hale, all members of the club, examined 
all contestants. Kiwanian Jay Tower 
was on hand throughout the week’s 
play, supervising club members’ duties 
in weighing, examining, etc. A “greet- 
er” in the entrance lobby was an inno- 
vation this year. Kiwanis emblems 
were prominently displayed on both 
playing floors, and in the entrance. 
Eight registered officials furnished their 
services as referees without charge. 

An innovation was the encourage- 


ment of Kiwanis clubs 
within a 50-mile radius of 
Portland to sponsor teams. 
Beaverton, St. Helens, 
Camas and Vancouver 
backed entries this year. 

Credit is due Kiwanians 
Walker and Power for 
their part in the planning 
of clean, amateur compe- 
tition. President Fred 
Oringdulph presented 
beautiful trophies to win- 
ning teams in each divi- 
sion and Goldenball 


charms and medals to 
each of the _ individual 
members of the teams, 


after the final games. 

The Kiwanis club’s par- 
ticipation was mainly in furnishing 
personnel. The entrance fees, though 
small, took care of the main cost of 
awards. This event, growing in size 
each year, has been a medium for di- 
rected competitive sport in a wholesome 
amateur atmosphere, 


Norway-Paris, Maine — A tonsil 
operation was furnished by the club 
for a high school senior who has worked 
her way through school and who will 
graduate with honors in June. She 
intends to take up nursing and the 
operation was needed that she might 
be able to pass the required physical 
examination, 


Edison Park and Norwood Park, Chi- 
cago, Illinois—Two hundred and fifty 
optometrical examinations were made 
through the efforts of the club of pu- 
pils at St. Julianna’s Parochial School. 
One child’s and two adults’ crossed eyes 
were straightened as a result of the 
examinations. 


Plainfield, New Jersey—An amateur 
boxing show was sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Plainfield recently for 
the benefit of its under-privileged child 
work. It proved to be a great success 
and approximately $400 was realized. 
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Two hospitals in Lumberton, North Carolina, boast a ‘‘Magazine 
Wagon”’ like this one, provided by the Kiwanis club of that city. 
The Kiwanians’ wives keep the wagons filled with literature, 


North Bend, Oregon—During a sin- 
gle month the Kiwanis club provided 
eight minor operations, 19 home treat- 
ments and 27 office treatments for un- 
der-privileged children of the commun- 
ity. The work was done by doctors who 
are members of the Kiwanis club. Dur- 
ing the winter months the club fur- 
nished a half gallon of milk daily to the 
nursery school. 


Franklin, Pennsylvania—The club 
sponsored its annual Auto and Home 
Modernization Show for five days in 
April. Space was sold by the club to 
exhibitors for auto and home displays 
and admission was charged. A nice 
sum was thus raised for the club’s un- 
der-privileged child work. The space 
for the exhibition was contributed by 
a member of the club who operates two 
large garage buildings, one of which he 
made available for the exhibit. The 
fine codperation of all members and of 
the exhibitors as well as the public 
made the show a complete success. 


Fort Pierce, Florida—The club has 
provided free lunches and milk for poor 
children; and has organized and is 
sponsoring a free clinic for under- 
privileged children. 


KIWANIS 





The Kiwanis Club of Winder, Georgia, recently staged a very successful minstrel show for the 
benefit of its under-privileged child fund. Secretary B. C. Hill, Jr. has been am amateur magician 
for some ten years and he had charge of producing the show, besides putting on an act of magic. 
The ministers of the city had charge of the ticket sales and it was largely due to their efforts that 


the show was such a great success. 
Trumpet corps added much to the show. 


Sam Langford, Truman Thomas, Interlocutor Hull, T. 





They also appeared on the program. The Winder Drum and 
Those seyereing in the picture included Clarence Thomas, 


Saxson, E. M. Wise and D. A. Price. 
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Four members of the ‘ ‘Domus’ Chorus’’ branch of the 4-H club were provided with Guernsey calves 
by the Kiwanis Club of Laramie, Wyoming. 


Gilroy, California, 
Sponsors a Winning Band 


The Gilroy High School band is 
under the leadership of Kiwanian Ed- 
ward Towner. This organization has 
won the championship for Northern 
California several times, competing in 
Class A division. In 1938 this band 
again won the Championship in Class 
“A” competition for northern Cali- 
fornia and the members were invited 
to participate in the National Band 
Contest at Los Angeles. 

A meeting of interested citizens, the 
majority of whom were Kiwanians, 
got together and $1900 was raised 
through public subscription for the 
purpose of sending this band to Los 
Angeles. Kiwanian Oscar Fabing was 
appointed chairman of the Finance 
Committee and he had full charge en 
route to and at Los Angeles. In the 
national finals the band won the 
championship in the Class “A” group 
with a rating of Class “A” Highly 
Superior. For their good work in this 
competition a trip to Catalina Island 
was given the entire organization. 

The National Band Contest for the 
five Western States, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Nevada, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, will be held this year at the 
San Francisco World’s Fair. The Gil- 
roy band will again compete for na- 
tional honors and Kiwanian Towner 
feels confident that the band will dup- 
licate its fine performance of 1938 
in Los Angeles. 





The Kiwanis Club of Camden, South Carolina, sponsored the high school girls’ 
which was entered in Class ‘‘A’’ of the State tournament, 
class. The Kiwanians sold tickets and assisted on the 
ment. The gentlemen standing behind t pag are, 


IV, Oliver Rice, Past pee |. H. McL 
Creed. Kaoeceling in front of ¢ 


eft to right: 


tia: 





that city. Reading from left to o am 


he champions is Kiwanian H. 





basketball team 
and which won the championship in this 
—— for the last two games before the tourna- 

President Charles J. Shannon, 
Bill Coxe, H. F. eee, Bennie Marshall and Dewey 
. Small, who coached the team. 
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In addition to Prof. Towner the fol- 
lowing members of the high school 
faculty are also members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Gilroy: Irvin Shimmin, 
vice principal, Larry Jones and Forest 
Rycraft. 


Laramie, Wyoming, Buys 
Calves for 4-H Club Members 
During the years 1937 and 1938 the 
Kiwanis Club of Laramie sponsored, 
both financially and morally, four mem- 
bers of the “Barnyard Chorus,” 4-H 
club, in a dairy project. These four 
members each signed a note payable to 
the Laramie Kiwanis club in the 
amount of $17.87. 
Good dairy stock being limited in the 
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The Gilroy High School Band is under the leadership of Kiwanian Prof. Edward Towner and is a 
special interest of the Kiwanis di 


ub of Gilroy, California. 





Four road signs were erected on the four leading roads into Zanesville, Ohio, by the Kiwanis club of 
Treasurer M. M. Lane, Past President Charles Jones, President 
Cleary and Secretary Walter Joyce. 


vicinity, County Agent A. V. Hay was 
instrumental in securing four ten-day- 
old Guernsey calves from Tillamook, 
Oregon. The calves were not regis- 
tered but each was from a high pro- 
ducing dam with an official production 
record. 

The average cost for feed and pas- 
ture the first year per calf was $10.50 
and for the second year $8.62, making 
the calves cost, at two years of age, a 
total of $36.99. A conservative esti- 
mate of the value of the calves would 
be $60.00 each, gaining a profit of 
$23.00 to each 4-H club member. 

During the entire time, the Kiwani- 
ans, in addition to the financial assist- 
ance, visited the 4-H club members and 
also invited them to attend the annual 
Farmers’ Day luncheon. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Fort Valley, Georgia, is coéperating in a national campaign to increase. the 


consumption of Georgia peaches. 


A_ campaign designating June as Georgia Peach Month has been 


launched. A recent meeting of the Kiwanis club was held in a famous peach orchard, where Georgia 
peaches were first grown for commercial use. Above are members of the club photographed on this 
occasion. 


Millbury, Massachusetts—As part of 
its commemoration of the Lenten sea- 
son the Millbury club sponsored an 
“Inter-Faith Night.’’ Seven members 
of the clergy appeared as guests of the 
club and heard Father Shortell of the 
Holy Cross College at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, give a most inspiring 
address on “Labor Troubles.” The 
program received wide-spread public- 
ity. It was the first time in the history 
of the town and the club that such an 
event had taken place. The program 
was under the direction of the Rev. 
Clyde W. Robbins of Westboro, chair- 
man of the district Committee on the 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims. 


Wichita, Kansas—The Committee on 
Agriculture had charge of the club’s 
annual farmer guest luncheon. Ken- 
neth McFarland of Coffeyville, Kansas, 
was the principal speaker. He gave 
a very interesting address on the sub- 
ject, “Thoroughbreds.” Ninety-one 
farmers were guests on this occasion. 
The Committee on Agriculture also 
sponsored five boys at the annual 4-H 
club achievement banquet sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 


Hackettstown, New Jersey—The an- 
nual Kiwanis-Farmers’ dinner held in 
Hackettstown was a great success, with 
225 Kiwanians and guests gathered to 
cement an ever-growing friendship. 
Sybolt Tonkens, John Bunn, Nils Swen- 
son and W. Boyd comprised the com- 
mittee in charge of this affair. The 
speaker of the evening was E. W. Cur- 
rie, attorney for the State Milk Control 
Board and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. President John Tynan gave an 
address of welcome and A. L. Straub 
was the song leader. Vaudeville acts 
completed a successful evening. 


Greencastle, Indiana—The Commit- 
tees on Agriculture and Boys and Girls 
Work, working together, gave 25 cer- 
tificates to boys and girls who actively 
participated in the County 4-H club 
fair last summer. The Kiwanis cup 
was presented to the sweepstakes win- 
ner at the fair. This is an annual 
award. 


Tulia, Texas—Secretary A. Foy Cur- 
ry, Jr., reports that the Tulia club spon- 
sored and received the first classifica- 
tion of Jersey Herds in Texas. Accord- 
ing to the American Jersey Cattle Club, 
the Tulia Kiwanians have the second 
classification in the entire United 
States. 


Huntington Park, California—The 
Committee on Boys and Girls Work 
sponsored a district Boy Scout meet- 
ing at the local high school, 650 Scouts 
being present. Two Kiwanian Scout 
leaders played a very important part 
in the success of this meeting. 





Sewickley, 
Kiwanians are interested in the sup- 
port of churches in the community. A 
regular meeting was held in the 
Methodist church in January to assist 
an organization to raise money. A 
regular meeting was held in the Bap- 
tist church in March and one in the 
Lutheran church in April. 


Palatka, Florida—Palatka is spon- 
soring a school band, providing uni- 
forms, etc. The Committee on Agri- 
culture purchased a brood sow which 
provided a litter of pigs that were 
distributed to 4-H club boys. 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida—The club 
raised $600 with a home talent benefit 
show for under-privileged child work. 
It recently provided a tonsil operation 
for a child and took care of dental 
work for several others. 


Alamosa, Colorado—A recent eactiv- 
ity of the Kiwanis club was its enter- 
tainment of the high school athletic 
teams. Members of the Rotary club 
were also invited guests. The boys of 
the basketball team received special 
attention because of the fact that they 
had taken the state championship in 
their division. Past President Leo Long 
instigated the plan carried out by the 
club to meet the homecoming basket- 
ball team about 20 miles east of Ala- 
mosa on the day of their return from 
the tournament. About one hundred 
cars accompanied by the Courtesy State 
Patrol escorted the boys back to Ala- 
mosa. 
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Farmer City, Illinois—The Kiwanis 
club sponsored its third annual Easter 
sunrise service held at 5:30 a.m. in 
the high school auditorium. The minis- 
ters of all the churches in town and 
the surrounding neighborhood rural 
churches participated in this service. 
There was an attendance of 250 per- 
sons, who reported a very impressive 
service. Immediately afterward break- 
fast was served by the Easter Sunrise 
Committee to all Kiwanians and their 
guests. 


Provo, Utah—The club has approved 
an appropriation of $300 to be used in 
providing medical and dental care to 
needy children. The fund will be aug- 
mented by monies received fr om other 
organizations and the city until $3,000 
will be accumulated to provide this 
much needed service. There are three 
Kiwanis dentists and two Kiwanis doc- 
tors who contribute freely of their time 
in the clinic in addition to the cash con- 
tributions. The clinic is conducted in 
the City and County Building where 
equipment has been installed for that 
purpose. The club’s attention was re- 
cently called to two cases of juvenile 
delinquency that resulted from em- 
barrassment due to needed dental care. 
These and similar cases are being han- 
dled at the clinic. 


St. Lawrence, Montreal—Seven sec- 
ond-hand typewriters were completely 
overhauled and were donated by the club 
to a home for delinquent young women 
to enable them to acquire suitable 
stenographic training while at the in- 
stitution so that they will be able to 
earn a living when dismissed. Two 
typewriters were also donated to an 
institute for deaf and dumb girls. Six- 
ty rocking chairs were furnished a home 
caring for orphan children of two to 
six years. 


Oak Park, Illinois—The Kiwanis 
Club of Oak Park assisted in arrang- 
ing a model airplane display in con- 
nection with the Aviation School 
(which is one of the club’s major ac- 
tivities) at an eight-state district con- 
ference of the National Recreation 
Association held recently in Rockford, 
Illinois. The activities of the flying 
group of the Aviation School, which of 
necessity must be administered sep- 
arately from the younger group in 
model building, are sponsored by the 
Kiwanis club. The ground school, in- 
cluding classes in about every phase 
of aviation that can be learned from 
books, is municipally administered and 
aided by the Kiwanis club. 


South Gate-Walnut Park, California 
—Over 800 boys attended the various 
vocational sections conducted at the 
high school recently with a guest speak- 
er, Kiwanis sponsor, faculty sponsor 
and student chairman heading up each 
group, of which there were 24. Fol- 
lowing the remarks by the respective 
guest speakers open forums were held 
in which the students participated 
freely. 
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Provo, Utah—Dental care was re- 
cently given 15 young people in the 
dental clinic to which three Kiwanis 
doctors give a portion of their time. 
Another recent activity was the pres- 
entation of a medal to the outstanding 
basketball player in the Provo District 
Men’s Tournament. Teams were 
brought together from all the central 
and eastern parts of Utah, from New 
Mexico and Colorado. Sixteen teams 
of 10 men each participated. The 
medal was awarded on the basis of 
“value and service’ and bore that in- 
scription. This was the third annual 
award by the club and it has become a 
much coveted distinction in the league. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario—The Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance has been 
exceptionally active in sponsoring ad- 
dresses at the Technical School audi- 
torium for the entire student body. 
These lectures are proving to be of 
inestimable value to the students. The 
committee is sponsoring an essay con- 
test along this line, donating prizes for 
the winners. 


Metropolis, Illinois—Included in the 
many activities of the Metropolis club 
are the furnishing of a quart of milk 
caily to a tuberculosis patient, the in- 
troduction of a school boys’ safety pa- 
trol, the promotion of local inspection 
of automobiles, the promotion of a bi- 
cycle court on the school grounds and 
the investigation of local sanitation. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois—The club 
staged its annual minstrel show for 
five nights recently, the total attend- 
being approximately 3,200. A 
profit of about $700 was realized, 
which will take care of the furnishing 
of milk, eyeglasses and other items for 
under-privileged children. The Boy 
Seout troop sponsored by the club con- 
tinues to receive the full attention of 
the club members. The proceeds of 
the candy sale during the five nights of 
minstrel show were turned over to the 
troop for its use. 


ance 


Roseland, Chicago, Illinois—The Ki- 
wanis Club of Roseland will present a 
225 vocal scholarship to the winner 
of a series of auditions now under way. 
The award will be made in May at a 
concert to be given by the Calumet 
Civic Chorus, the Arioso Women’s 
Chorus and the Sterling Male Chorus 
at Fenger High School. The contest 
is open to both young men and women 
singers under 21 years of age residing 
in the Roseland area. 


Bend, Oregon—The club recently 
sponsored a movie, “Abraham Lincoln,” 
in the high school gymnasium, also pro- 
viding a matinee for the children in 
the afternoon. Each Kiwanian sold ten 
tickets and the club netted $75, which 
is being used to buy milk for under- 
nourished school children. A Kiwanis 


Citizenship Cup has been given to the 
high school by the Kiwanians, this cup 
to be awarded each year to the senior 
class boy who is considered to have 
shown the best progress in American 
citizenship. 
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ABOVE: A first prize group of three calves shown 
by club members in the Junior Department of the 
Ottawa, Ontario, exhibition. 


BELOW : Two Nova Scotia poultry club members, 
brother and sister. 


LUB work for farm boys and girls 
began in Canada in 1912 and has 
for many years been recognized 

as a very important factor in the agri- 
cultural extension programs of all 
provinces in the Dominion. This form 
of junior activity has always attracted 
a great deal of interest and the atten- 
tion given to the improvement of 
methods and programs has resulted in 
very satisfactory progress. 

The objectives of club work for farm 
boys and girls are: 

To develop interest in the farm, the 
farm home and community life. 

To provide a practical education in 
agriculture and home economics. 

To encourage the adoption of im- 
proved practices on the farm and in 
the farm home. 

To train boys and girls for future 
citizenship. 

Plans for provincial club programs 
are made each year by the extension 
services of the respective provinces 
and in consultation with officers of the 
Dominion Department in the case of 


projects sponsored by both depart- 
ments. These plans include decision as 


to the number and nature of the pro- 
jects to be undertaken, the preparation 


Junior Farm 
Work in 
Canada 


By A. E. MacLAURIN 


General Secretary, 
Canadian Council on Boys and Girls 
Club Work 


of regulations governing club organ- 
ization and activity for each project, 
arrangements for organization, super- 
vision, leadership, supply of educational 
material and other details. 

Local clubs are organized and super- 
vised by departmental officers engaged 
in extension or field work, with the 
assistance of local leaders or commit- 
tees. Clubs are formed in most cases as 
a result of requests from local com- 
munities. In recent years there has 
been a strong demand for club organ- 
ization, an indication of a widespread 
realization of the value of club work. 
Nearly every local club is sponsored by 
an adult group, generally an organiza- 
tion engaged in some form of agricul- 
tural activity. A number of clubs in 
the vicinity of large cities are spon- 
sored by service clubs. 

Membership in a club implies the 
ownership of the project material—a 
calf, pair of pigs, flock of chickens, 
plot of seed grain, garden plot or 
whatever the project may call for. 
Ownership naturally stimulates inter- 
est in the project—an interest which 
under good leadership and with the 
right kind of encouragement will ex- 

(Turn to page 378) 


M "Learning to do by doing" 
is principle underlying club work 
throughout Dominion. Many 
Kiwanis clubs actively support 
and encourage activities. 
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WINDOWS 


| found a friend as | walked today— 

A man | had never known— 

Who'd journeyed through life by another way, 
And | added his life to my own; 
Added the knowledge that he's found right 
Added his dreams and view, 

Opened a window of intimate sight 

On a portion of life that's new. 


I'm glad that | added another friend, 
For life passes quickly away, 
And the broader and wider my views extend, 
The richer will be each day; 

Richer for knowing another's dreams 

Feeling his hopes and strife, 

Richer for myriad window gleams 

Looking out on the scenes of life. 

JIM RUSK, 
Member, National City, Calif. 


& 
THE BEE AND THE BUZZARD 


A bee across a village flew 
In quest for blossoms spread in bloom 
With nectar sweet. Into its view 
Loomed radiance laden with perfume. 
When surfeited with sweets so taut 
Homeward it buzzed, with pleasure fraught. 


A buzzard o'er that village wheeled 
Searching for carrion, dank and brown; 
Disdaining flowers in the field, 
Its eyes intently tilting down. 
A scavenger in search of prey— 
It dived and seized and soared away. 


Humanity's vast, templed grove 

Contains its buzzards and its bees— 
Each seeks and finds its sought-for trove 

And spreads its odor on the breeze. 
Each one must choose; buzzard or bee: 
And for thyself, which choice for thee? 

JOHN J. LANGENBACH, 
Past President, Raymond, Wash. 





Tom Bowen, mayor of Norton, Virginia, and 


resident of the Kiwanis club, takes a look at 

is fellow Kiwanian’s commission as Virginia 

Colonel. The commission was conferred on Wade 

H. Lowry, prominent hotel man, recently by the 

First Families of Virginia Association in recog- 

nition for outstanding work done toward build- 
ing better American hotels. 


BREVITIES 


FATHER'S DAY REVERIES 


ATHER’S DAY again. And we 
F smite rather cynically and think of 
neckties, socks, and things. 

Very few people have taken Father’s 
Day as seriously as Mother’s Day has 
been accepted by all. Not very many 
expensive gifts have been lavished on 
Father. Fewer yet are the poems writ- 
ten about him. Commercially, he is no 
great shakes at stirring up sales in the 
month of June. The merchants can’t 
depend upon him to help out their early 
summer business to any great extent. 

Yes, Father is taken for granted in 
June just about the same as he is the 
rest of the year. 

And when you _ get 
right down to it, isn’t 


New Faces in Congress 
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who is earning his own living over in 
the neighboring state. 

Just those five words; but they paid 
for the sleepless nights when he was 
dangerously sick and I watched while 
his mother got a little rest. Only five 
words, but the sacrifices to get him 
through college became beautiful mem- 
ories. Five little words printed on a 
paper folder, but I’d rather receive 
them than five golden scrolls of praise 
from the most powerful potentate. 

What was in the package? I don’t 
recall any more. But I do know that 
the card read, “To a Mighty Fine Dad.” 

CLINT BARNES 
Member, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


By Sotto 





that just about as he 
wants it? Hasn’t he, in 
his quiet way, received 
his recognition in the 
recognition given his 
boy or girl? 

If his children are not 
much of a success, he 
doesn’t deserve a medal; 


and if they are, he y 
doesn’t need one. His 
satisfaction is so com- 


plete already that more 
would come too close to 
the tear ducts. 










WORKED HIS WAY UP FROM FARMER 

BOY TO BANK VICE-PRESIDENT BEFORE 

HE WAS 25 YEARS OLD, VIA NEWSPAPER 

WORK AND ODD JOBS. RESIGNED VICE: 

PRESIDENCY TO FULFILL HIS BOYHOOD 
AMBITION TO BECOME A LAWYER... . 





Did you ever stop to 
think that the name, 
Father, in itself is a 
badge worthy to be worn 
only by those who have 
made good? Isn’t it one 
of the names given to 
the Supreme Being to 
describe His loving care, 
His justice, His never 
sleeping watchfulness, 
His guiding hand, His 
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His LIBRARY AND BOOKS AND THE 
PREPARATION OF ARTICLES FOR 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 
ARE HIS FAVORITE HOBBIES.... 


y Republican 
BS) OF APPLETON, WIS., BORN IN 
RY TOWN OF EAGLE, HIGHLAND 





COUNTY, WIS., FEB. 27, 1881; 
GRADUATED UNIVERSITY OF 
CHATTANOOGA, 1906, FROM YALE 
UNIVERSITY (LAW) IN 1907; 
LAWYER, FARMER 6 BUSINESSMAN, 
PAST PRESIDENT OF KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL; MARRIED 
MISS ESTHER NEWMAN OF 
ALGOMA, WIS., HAS ONE SON. 

REPRESENTS WISCONSIN'S 
@™ DISTRICT. 
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tender heart? 


Permission Washington Post 


Yes, to be deserving 
of the name is just about 


Past International President Joshua L. Johns, who has carried the 
title, M.C., after his mame since the election returns were counted 
in Wisconsin last November, is the subject of this interesting 


enough. And yet, we 
must admit that when 
Son or Daughter gets more mature and 
realizes a bit what it all has meant, it 
is a great help to the soul to have 
them show that they understand. It 
takes so little when it’s sincere. Under 
those circumstances, a pair of socks, a 
tie, or even a post card can force Dad 
out in the back room for a few minutes 
alone, so the “kids” won’t catch him 
blubbering. 

I received a package last Father’s 
Day, and on it was a card which said, 
“To a Mighty Fine Dad.” 

“To a Mighty Fine Dad.” Yes sir, 
that’s what the card said. And [I 
couldn’t talk and I couldn’t even read 
what was inside. But I’m sure it did 
say, “To a Mighty Fine Dad” on the 
front cover. 

It was on a package from the boy 


cartoon-history which appeared in the Washington Post. 


“MY COUNTRY ‘TIS OF THEE" 


Nor Kings, nor Prince, nor Potentates, 
Fare half so well as I, 

Born ‘neath the stars of Union States 
Supreme beneath the sky. 


I will not yield Democracy 
And freedom's guarantee, 
I'll sing today as yesterday 
"My country ‘tis of Thee"’. 


Nor would | test their new ideas, 
Experimental schemes, 

To risk the loss by you and me 
Of Liberty supreme. 


| pledge anew, allegiance to 
My Country and My Land; 
My Constitution I'll defend 
With all at my command. 


Nor Kings, nor Prince, nor Potentates 
Fare half as well as me, 
Citizen of These United States, 
Life, Happiness, Liberty. 
Le Claire E. Flint, 
Governor, Montana District; 
Past President, Livingston Club. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Kiwanian Francis C. Foote, Sewick- 
ley, Pennsylvania, was elected to the 
Executive Board of the Allegeheny 
County Council, West, Boy Scouts of 
America. This is one of the largest 
councils in the entire scout organiza- 
tion. 


William D. Knight, Rockford, Illi- 
nois, is president of the Illinois State 
Bar Association this year. Kiwanian 
Knight has been a Western Conference 
football official for over twenty-five 
years. 


Kiwanian Lee T. Chalfant, of Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, was elected president 
of the Southern Laundry Owners’ As- 
sociation. 





J. B. Blaugrund, an El Paso, Texas, 
Kiwanis club member, of the American 
Furniture Company in El Paso was 
among the eleven men given the “All 
American” rating by the National Re- 
tail Furniture Association. 


Former Lieutenant-Governor Joseph 
H. Burkard, a Ridgewood, Brooklyn, 
‘New York, Kiwanian, was honored with 
the Papal Decoration “Pro Ecclesia et 
Pro Pontifice” by the Bishop of the 
Brooklyn Diocese for “distinguished 
services rendered to the church and its 
pontifical head.” 


The Kiwanis Club of Morgan County, 
West Virginia, has three members in 
public office. They are J. A. Proctor, 
state senate; H. D. Beeler, state house 
of delegates; and Past President H. N. 
Gorrell, mayor. 


Kiwanian Ben Smith, Kent, Washing- 
ton, was elected president of the Asso- 
ciated Farmers of Washington, presi- 
dent of the Soil Conservation Program 
for the Kent District, president of the 
Valley Supply Co-operative and vice 
president of the Renton-Kent District of 
the Federal Farm Loan Association. 
Kiwanians Grant Dunbar, Oscar 
Barnes, and Clarence Shoff also of the 
Kent club are members of the City 
Council. 


Members of the Kalispell, Montana, 
club hold the following public offices: 
State Senator, Past President Robert 
Pauline; State Representative, Neil C. 
Parker; city mayor, Former Lieutenant- 
Governor Frank O. Williams; and city 
alderman, Otto G. Marken. 


International President H. G. Hat- 
field found time in his busy routine to 
again serve as General Chairman of 
the Pre-Dawn Easter Pageant in Okla- 
homa City. The Fourth Annual Pre- 
Dawn Pageant held in the Lincoln Park 
Amphitheater was sponsored by the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
and even though President Hatfield 
faced a great volume of organization 
work because of his office in Kiwanis 
he successfully undertook the chair- 
manship this year. The services were 
said to have been of exceptional inter- 
est and inspiration. 


International Trustee Mark Smith, 
Thomaston, Georgia, has been awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Law 
for conspicuous service in the field of 
education by Mercer University. The 
degree is to be conferred on June 5. 
Another honor came to Trustee Smith 
recently when he was unanimously 
elected president of the Georgia Edu- 
cation Association at its convention in 
Atlanta. 


Past International President A. 
Copeland Callen has been appointed to 
the position of dean of the College of 
Engineering and head of the Depart- 
ment of Mining at Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. The appoint- 
ment, according to an announcement 
from Bethlehem is effective Septem- 
ber 1. The bulletin of the Champaign- 
Urbana club announces that Cope will 
“go to a city where there is a Kiwanis 
club where Kiwanis meets on Thurs- 
day, as do we, so his old habits will 
need no changing.” 


A Santa Cruz, California, Kiwanian, 
C. D. Hinkle, was elected to the office 
of mayor. 


Past President Henry A. Carns, Troy, 
Ohio, was appointed assistant attorney 
general of Ohio. 


Vice President Sam Harris was elect- 
ed chairman of the City Planning 
Board, a group of unified city organiza- 
tions. Sam is a Deer Lodge, Montana, 
Kiwanian. Past President W. E. Keeley 
of this same club is state senator. 


Past Lieutenant Governor Walter 
Mendenhall, Van Nuys, California, is 
retained a member of the Los Angeles 
Planning Commission under the new 
mayoralty regime and has also been 
appointed a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. P. W. Whitsett also 
of this club received the annual award 
and gold watch given in recognition of 
city-wide service to the “most useful 
citizen in Los Angeles.” 


Basil Hoag, Texarkana, Texas, re- 
ceived an appointment from the Gov- 
ernor of Arkansas to serve on the new- 
ly created State of Arkansas Oil and 
Gas Commission, 


Past president of the Dayton, Ohio, 
club, Milton H. Wagner, was re-elected 
president of the Dayton Miami Valley 
Boy Scouts Council and Ben Reemelin, 
also a past president, was re-elected a 
vice president of the same organization. 


-ast President Robert J. Kaltenborn 
was presented a wrist watch and an 
Indian wrist band by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the “Outstanding 
Service to the City in 1938.” Kiwanian 
Kaltenborn is a member at Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 


William A. Wolf, Tekoa, Washington, 
Kiwanian, was honored recently by a 
Federal appointment as one of four rep- 
resentatives of the AAA of the State 
of Washington. 


Members of the Jacksonville, Tlli- 
nois, club holding public office are: 
James M. Barnes—Congressman 20th 
District of Illinois; Hugh Green—State 
Legislature; Erwin Aufdenkamp 
County Commissioner, Morgan County; 
Claude Gustine—20th District Com- 
mander, The American Legion; Ernest 
Hoagland—Alderman, City of Jackson- 
ville; Victor Sheppard—County Super- 
intendent of Schools; Oscar C. Zachary 
—States Attorney, Morgan County. 











One of the higher honors bestowed by 
the Danish Government was received 
here this week by Dean Christian Lar- 
sen, member at Brookings, South Da- 
kota, for his services as Vice-Consul. 
Kiwanian Larsen was named “Ridder 
of Dannebrog” by King Christian X 
of Denmark, and received the gold em- 
blem of this honor with its accompany- 
ing ribbons, scrolis, and official papers. 


Several members of the Anniston, 
Alabama, club have been honored. 
Former Lieutenant-Governor Judge 
Hugh D. Merrill was elected to the State 
Legislature and later to Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; Immediate 
Past President W. S. Coleman who was 
serving his second term as mayor was 
appointed by the governor of the state 
to be president of the Anniston City 
Commission, and W. H. Ivey was ap- 
pointed State Commissioner of Labor 
by the state governor. 
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Two North Kansas City, Missouri, 
Kiwanians are presidents of their re- 
spective organizations. Secretary J. 
Hubert Wubben is president of the 
North Kansas City Ministerial Alli- 
ance, and Dr. Russell C. Porter is presi- 
dent of the Clay County Medical So- 
ciety, 





R. A. Hunt, member of the Peninsula- 
Portland, Oregon, club, has been hon- 
ored by being selected as Commissioner 
of Boy Scouts in Portland. Kiwanian 
Hunt is planning a very active pro- 
gram for his scouts. 


Past President E. B. LaRoche, Dallas, 
Texas, was elected to serve as president 
of the Dallas Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. 


Congratulations to Henry E. Gasmire 
of the Wellsburg, West Virginia, club, 
who is now 93 years young! 


The president of the National Marine 
Bank of Baltimore is now Kiwanian 
George W. Reed, North Baltimore, 
Maryland, club. 


Past Governor and Mrs. S. Edgar 
Cole, Plainfield, New Jersey, are to be 
congratulated upon the celebration of 
their 50th wedding anniversary recent- 
ly. 


Immediate Past President Roy E. 
Eades, Princeton-Athens, West Vir- 
ginia, has been elected vice president of 
the West Virginia Laundry and Clean- 
er’s Association, also a member of the 
board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Princeton. 


Kiwanian J. Hugh Jackson, past 
president of the Palo Alto, California, 
club and former chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Business Stand- 
ards, was recently elected a trustee of 
the Pacific School of Religion, the lead- 
ing protestant theological school of the 
Pacific Coast, and also was made vice 
president of the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business. 


Kiwanian A. Sherman Christenson, 
Provo, Utah, was elected president of 
the Provo Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is also president of the 
Utah County Bar Association. 


The South East Cleveland, Ohio, club 
is proud of their member, Dr. Arthur 
M. Chatham, who was recently given 
an emblem for 25 years service with 
and for the Boy Scouts. 


Past President Oliver V. Ober, New 
Haven, Connecticut, was re-elected 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


International Trustee Donald B. 
Rice, Oakland, California, was recog- 
nized for his services in arranging the 
best convention in the history of the 
organization by the Public Schools 
Business Officials’ Association in his 
election as the president of that body. 

George L. Killion, also of the Oak- 
land club, has been appointed to the 
state governor’s secretarial staff. 


The Shenandoah, Iowa, club has the 
following members holding public of- 
fice: Paul C. Ambler, mayor; Ivan D. 
Wilson, city attorney; J. D. Harding, 
county coroner. 


E. C. Myrland, president of the Ona- 
wa, Iowa, club, is serving as mayor. 


Dr. Walter E. Vest, Huntington, 
West Virginia, is the recipient of an 
honorary degree from the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia. 


Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Publicity, Kar] Lehmann, Ta- 
vares, Florida, is secretary and treas- 
urer of the Florida Highway Council 
and is carrying on a speaking program 
throughout the state. 


The National Director of the Birth 
Control Federation of America is Dr. 
Woodbridge E. Morris of the Dover, 
Delaware, club. 


The Quincy, Massachusetts, club re- 
ports that one of its past presidents, 
Thomas S. Burgin, is mayor for the 
third time, that another past presi- 
dent, Neil A. MacDonald, is city coun- 
cilor for the third time, and that Walter 
Schmitz is president of the Chamber 
of Commerce for the second term. 


Several Fairmont, West Virginia, Ki- 
wanians win honors. R. D. Meredith 
was elected to the West Virginia House 
of Delegates; George L. Davis was 
elected president of the Fairmont Busi- 
ness Men’s Association succeeding John 
F. Barr, and Barr succeeding Past 
President Ben Garrison, all Kiwanians; 
and Dr. C. M. Musser was re-elected 
for the eleventh time as secretary- 
treasurer of the Monongahela Valley 
Dental Association. 


Past President Lonnie A. Pope, 
Douglas, Georgia, has been appointed 
a member of Governor River’s staff. He 
also has recently been elected Exalted 
Ruler of the local chapter of the 
B.P.O.E. 


Harold Elliott, manager of Hotel 
Cortez and a member of the El Paso, 
Texas, Kiwanis club, has been an- 
nounced the new president of South- 
west Charter, No. 16, Hotel Greeters 
of America. 


Secretary H. W. Hightower, Effing- 
ham, Illinois, club, has been elected to 
membership in the Alpha Nu Chapter 
of Kappa Phi Kappa, National Honor- 
ary Education Fraternity at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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Two more members of the Pasadena, 
California, club have been elected direc- 
tors of the Tournament of Roses Asso- 
ciation. They are Louis R. Vincenti 
and Drummond J. McCunn. 


Secretary Frank Everett, Jr., of the 
Greenwood, Mississippi, club was named 
by the city council to fill the vacancy 
on the Board of Control of the Green- 
wood Public Library. 


Bill Loveridge is to be congratulated 
on his election as secretary of the IIli- 
nois State Florist Association for the 
14th year. Bill is a member at Peoria, 
Illinois. 


Dr. E. L. Schaible, Gary, Indiana, is 
now mayor of Gary. 





The 1939 Pulitzer History Prize of 
$1,000 was awarded to Professor Frank 
Luther Mott who is head of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa Journalism Department 
and is president of the Iowa City, Iowa, 
Kiwanis club, for his second and third 
volumes of “A History of American 
Magazines.’’ Professor Mott also re- 
ceived the annual award of Sigma 
Delta Chi, honorary journalism fra- 
ternity, for the same volumes of his- 
torical research. His three published 
volumes of America’s magazine history 
trace the growth of periodicals from 
1740 to 1885. Two volumes, yet to be 
published, will bring the series up to 
date. The Iowa professor’s “A His- 
tory of American Journalism” will be 
published next spring. 


The Tuscaloosa, Alabama, Kiwanis 
club has quite a few members of whom 
it can feel proud. Senator Hayse R. 
Tucker was chosen chairman of the 
Senate Finance and Taxation Commit- 
tee; State Geologist Walter B. Jones 
was appointed director of the newly 
created State Department of Conserva- 
tion; Gordon D. Palmer was elected 
president of the Druid City Hospital 
Association and M. Torrey Jemison 
was elected vice president of this Asso- 
ciation. 


Past President F. Russell Sipe, 
Latrobe, Pensylvania, was awarded the 
Silver Beaver at the annual meeting of 
the Westmoreland-Fayette Council of 
Boy Scouts of America in Greensburg. 


Dr. Samuel F. Sorgi was elected presi- 
dent of the medical board of the Beth- 
any Deaconess Hospital. Kiwanian 
Sorgi is a member at Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Ray B. Hall, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital Association. 
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—_ 
The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 

















Q. We have a member who is ill and 
probably will be for a couple of months 
or more. His absence will hurt our at- 
tendance average. We could delete him, 
protect our average, and then reinstate 
him when he returns. What do you think 
of the idea? (Secretary) 

A. I think it indicates a lack of un- 
derstanding of the true purpose of at- 
tendance emphasis. I feel the same 
about any interruption of an individ- 
ual’s membership for the same purpose. 
Percentage, of course, indicates good or 
poor attendance; but oftentimes an in- 
dividual makes more effort to maintain 
80% attendance than others who rate 
100%. I honestly believe that our em- 
phasis of attendance percentage records 
has driven from our membership hun- 
dreds of interested Kiwanians who were 
maintaining good attendance but not up 
to the percentage record that some over- 
enthusiastic club desired to maintain. 
After all, what is the purpose of at- 
tendance? Isn’t it that every member 
be present whenever possible to repre- 
sent his classification in the fellowship, 
program, and activity of the club? When 
a committee secures such codperation 
from every member, is that not good 
attendance, whether the percentage is 
80% or 100%? 

Of course, if conditions make it im- 
possible for me to attend a reasonable 
number of meetings each year, I should 
release my classification to someone who 
can more adequately represent it. If I 
am not interested enough to make some 
real effort to be present, I should be 
dropped by the Board of Directors. 

If, however, I am making reasonable 
effort, maintaining interest, and partici- 
pating actively, I should not have to put 
up with constant nagging by anyone 
because of a few percentage points in 
the club’s average. Personally, I would 
not. Like hundreds of other interested 
Kiwanians before me, I’d resign. 


+ 


Q. The Board of our club has author- 
ized full attendance credit to a member 
serving on a jury which, of course, in- 
terferes with his attentance at our noon 
meetings for four weeks. Has the Board 
this right under the circumstances? 
(Member) 


A. No. The Board cannot add ex- 
ceptions or provisions to those included 
in the Official Attendance Rules, and 
such a provision is not included in the 
rules. There are many circumstances 
beyond the control of the individual 
which interfere with attendance at one’s 


own club. In this case, it is entirely 
possible for the individual to make up 
his attendance at a neighboring club in 
the evening if he wants to make the 
effort. 








Q.: On a recent cruise, several Kiwan- 
ians had luncheon together. Can we 
credit attendance for an individual at- 
tending that luncheon? (Secretary) 


A. No, not on the facts stated. Here 
is the official rule on temporary meet- 
ings: 

“Where a group of fifteen or more 
Kiwanians are necessarily by reason of 
business or professional duties or by 
reason of other reasonable necessity un- 
able to attend their own club meeting 
or make up their attendance at any oth- 
er club meeting for a period of two 
weeks or more but under such circum- 
stances as will permit them to meet to- 
gether as a group of Kiwanians during 
such period, then upon previous applica- 
tion in writing by not less than five of 
such group of fifteen being made to 
Kiwanis International, permission may 
be granted by the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis International for such group to 
meet together weekly during such 
period, designated as a temporary or- 
ganization under a chairman and secre- 
tary to be selected from such group and 
certified to Kiwanis International and 
attendance shall be certified by such 
chairman and secretary to Kiwanis In- 
ternational and by Kiwanis Internation- 
al to the respective clubs of such 
member Kiwanians.” 





Q. How can I keep my attendance 
record during my vacation period which 
will be spent a hundred miles from the 
nearest club? (Member) 

A. Unless you schedule it to “make 
up” just before and after you get back 
if the length of the vacation permits, I 
see no way except to “exercise” your 
car a part of one day a week in Kiwanis 
business, 
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Kiwanis Education 
through Entertainment 


By DUDLEY R. ISOM 


President, Kiwanis Club of 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


E ARE living in an age of en- 
WV tertainment We have grown 

to expect it, and usually get it 
regardless of the program presented. 
The theatrical world studies it, the 
social world demands it, advertising 
agencies are strong for it and the re- 
ligious and professional groups tolerate 
it to some degree of enjoyment. The 
program with an entertainment feature 
“goes over” with a “bang” and sticks 
in the mind when properly presented. 
Why all this talk about entertainment? 
Simply to impress Kiwanians with the 
fact that every program presented car- 
ries three main elements: namely, in- 
spiration, education and entertainment, 
and since the first two elements need the 
oil of entertainment to lubricate the 
program machinery let us use this oil 
freely while educating our members. 
Here’s the idea! 

The Shreveport, Louisiana, Kiwanis 
club recently enjoyed a program on 
Kiwanis education without feeling the 
sting of dry statistics and school room 
pedagogy. It was presented in the 
form of a Kiwanis Memory Baseball 
Game: 

1. There was prepared a list of 40 
questions relating to Kiwanis and its 
work. 

2. Forty numbers were placed in a 
receptacle corresponding to number op- 
posite questions on paper. 

38. The program chairman or chair- 
man of Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion acts as umpire. 

4. Two teams of seven members each 
are selected from those present and 
named. (In our case we had seven 
tables nominate two members each.) 

5. A score-keeper is appointed and 
names of players are listed on a black- 
board. 

6. The two teams, now named, occupy 
chairs, facing each other, about two or 
three feet apart, a coin is tossed to 
determine who shall bat first. 

7. The head player on each side acts 
as pitcher, each pitch represents the 
selection of a number from the recep- 
tacle. The number is called and the 
umpire asks the question correspond- 
ing to the number. 

8. A proper answer by player, pitched 
to, goes as a hit (single) ; an improper 
answer is a strikeout. The fourth hit, 
before side of three is out, brings a run 
in. 

9. Questions are drawn, sides are 
changed, and the game goes on until 
time allotted is up. Should there be a 
tie or no runs, the team securing most 
hits wins. 


The forty questions and answers used 
by the Shreveport Kiwanis club may 
be had by writing International Head- 
quarters, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Tl, 
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Every Man His Own Actor 


Rogers, “musical comedies, revues, 
minstrel shows, and leave drama to the 
little theatre groups. A musical show 
has a bigger cast, and I found out long 
ago that the bigger the cast the better 
—within reasonable limits. With a big 
cast, you have more chance of finding 
some real talent when you get to re- 
hearsals. The more people in a show, 
the more friends there are who will buy 
tickets. It’s important that we make 
money for our clients. Also with a lot 
of people in a show, there’s more gen- 
eral excitement and fun.” 

Jerry Cargill, the other important 
producer of professionalized amateur 
shows, got his start with Rogers. As a 
young fellow of nineteen, who had dab- 
bled in theatricals in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Cargill blew into Rogers’ 
office in Fostoria one day in 1920 seek- 
ing a job. He was likeable and smart 
as a whip. Rogers took him on. He 
became one of Rogers’ best salesmen. 
Then he left to try his luck in New 
York. He became assistant manager of 
a New York vaudeville theatre, from 
that developed into the leading vaude- 
ville booker on Broadway. When the 
depression and the talkies killed vaude- 
ville, Cargill bethought himself of the 
amateur show. Using both what he had 
learned from Rogers and from Broad- 
way, he launched out as a producer, 
Cargill really first introduced full- 
fledged Broadway sophistication to the 
amateur show. By doing so he has, in 
the past five ‘years, captured most of 
the Junior League shows—the most 
lucrative segment of the professional- 
ized amateur show business. With one 
hundred shows a year, Cargill is com- 
ing on very fast. 

The basis of these two producers’ 
success is the young men they hire as 
directors. I have watched their direc- 
tors at work and those boys are won- 
ders, really. They have to combine 
more qualities than any Broadway di- 
rector ever dreamed of. 

It is the director’s job to catch the 
hesitating, half-acknowledged, half- 
ashamed yet eager desire of a crowd of 
young men and women to express them- 
selves on the stage and channel that 
enthusiasm and desire into an effective 
and money-making dramatic produc- 
tion. To do that may seem easy, but if 
you think so you don’t know all the ele- 
ments involved. 

Getting on the spot three or four 
weeks before the date of the show, the 
director organizes a_ talent-meeting. 
Everybody in the club or organization 
who has any talent or is suspected of 
any is persuaded to come by the talent- 
chairman and if it is a woman’s organ- 
ization that includes husbands and boy- 
friends, the director at once sets the 
tone of the whole project—gaiety. 
Come on, now, those who can sing, 
dance, act, let’s see what you can do. 
The meeting develops into a party that 
probably runs to all hours. 

From that point on, having spotted 
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his talent, the director builds the show, 
weaving cast into script and score, mix- 
ing theatrical instinct with tact. If Sue, 
prominent Junior Leaguer, proves to 
have two left feet, the director extracts 
her from the dance-team by telling her 
that she is just the person whom he 
wants to play the part of maid in the 
skit in the second act and he does it so 
skillfully that Sue thinks she is being 
promoted. 

He knows he can’t bully his cast 
around as can a Broadway director. He 
hasn’t hired the cast, it has hired him. 
A few years ago a well-known Broad- 
way producer, hearing of the money to 
be made in the amateur show business, 
got some contracts and thought he was 
going to clean up. He sent his assist- 
ant over to a town in Pennsylvania to 
get the rehearsals started and then 
rushed down two or three nights be- 
fore the show to whip the thing into 
shape. Sitting in the pit, as a young 
lady began her solo, he bawled out 
raucously: “Hey, stop! What do you 
think you are doing—singing?” The 
lady, a leader in the local Junior 
League, burst into tears, and save for 
abject apologies by the director, the 
whole show would have been off. That 
producer didn’t last long in the amateur 


.show business. The successful director 


of an amateur cast must get out the 
best show possible, yet please every- 
body so much that the club will give 
his employer, the producer, a repeat or- 
der. He must be able to inspire me- 
diocrity to lift itself by its bootstraps. 
In spite of all the drudgery of re- 
hearsals, he must keep alive that spirit 
of fun with which the whole thing 
started. 


He must never forget that what im- 
pels these people to take part is, 
whether they realize it or not, a desire 
to get outside themselves and he must 
always give that impulse full play. 
Though the show has been written by 
professional writers, he must make the 
cast feel that it is their show—that 
they created it, every lyric, note and 
gown, and are the first to play it. 


He must make everybody in the cast 
feel like a star. Sometimes, indeed, he 
is the first to give a real star its chance. 
(Lillian and Dorothy Gish, Buddy 
Rogers and John Boles are a few of 
the many stage and screen celebrities 
who first faced an audience in a John 
B. Rogers amateur show.) 

He must be able, if possible, to dash 
off a number on the spot if it’s needed. 
Melyne Latta, one of Cargill’s direc- 
tors, discovering a girl with an excep- 
tional voice in his Cincinnati cast, sat 
down one Sunday afternoon and wrote 
a Russian song-and-dance number, 
“Catherine of Russia,” to exploit her 
dramatic and vocal talent. It scored a 
success and this year is being used in 
all Cargill’s revues. 


He is up against this sort of thing: 
“Oh, Mr. Brooks, you have simply got 


to let Mary play in the show! She has 
sold one thousand dollars worth of 
tickets!” So Brooks puts his profes- 
sional pride in his pocket and Mary in 
the show, though she isn’t half as good 
in the part as Jane would be. 


As I stood backstage, fifteen minutes 
before the curtain was to go up on the 
Junior League show in Washington, 
and the director, Ray Walsh, was dash- 
ing about seeing to a thousand last- 
minute things, a dowager burst in: 
“Oh, Mr. Walsh, where are those tick- 
ets? They aren’t at the box office!” 
Walsh didn’t explode, as any ordinary 
man would have. He said in a remark- 
ably restrained voice, “I'll see about 
them in a minute.” That’s the sort of 
man a director of amateur shows has 
got to be. 


He must be attractive to women, yet 
be neither a sissy, a flirt nor a Tarzan. 
Though he may hate parties, he must 
never show it. He must drink up with 
the crowd, yet keep cold sober, 


But this isn’t all. He must be able to 
help the sponsor beat down the rent of 
the theatre, he must deal with the 
stage-hands’ union and then jolly the 
stage-hands into complete codperation. 
Even though advertising and printing 
the program and publicity and ticket- 
selling are the responsibility of the 
club that is hiring him, yet he must 
advise competently on all these and 
probably write most of the publicity 
himself, 

He must have the energy to work 
eighteen hours a day weeks on stretch 
and never relax his loyalty to his boss. 
Early in the morning after the Junior 
League show in Harrisburg, I found the 
director, Melyne Latta, over at the 
theatre gathering up the hundreds of 
costumes that the girls and their boy- 
friends had tossed any which way 
through the dressing rooms after the 
show, sorting them, packing them into 
the trunks. He had to get everything 
out of the theatre by noon, because it 
was a movie house that had been rented 
just for one night. “I suppose if I called 
up some of the girls,” he said, “they 
would come down and pitch in, but it 
might seem too much like work. We 
have got to make a league feel that the 
show was fun so it’ll give us a repeat 
order.” 

As for the director of a pageant, he 
must have all the qualities demanded 
for an indoor show and a few more. 
Handling thousands instead of scores, 
he must above everything be an execu- 
tive, but one with infinite diplomacy. 

In one pageant, the director had to 
settle a hot quarrel between two power- 
ful families in town each of which 
wanted its ancestors to assume the 
dominant place in the town’s begin- 
nings. 

In a New England pageant, the 
scenarist played up some colorful slave- 
trading episodes in the town’s early 
history. When the director arrived, he 
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found trouble. Those slave-traders were 
the ancestors of the best people in 
town. The episodes would have to come 
out. The director protested. The 
pageant would lose a lot of color. But 
he had to give in gracefully. 

“Sometimes,” Cargill said, “if the 
pageant scenario is a bit thin in drama, 
the director has to invent some his- 
tory.” 

Sometimes he has entirely too much 
history. At the Amarillo, Texas, 
pageant last summer the townsfolk 
wanted the director, Neale Walters, to 
include fifteen or twenty Indian fights, 
because there had been that many 
around Amarillo. Walters persuaded 
them that it would be better to combine 
them all into one big fight, retaining 
the best features of each. It was a 
wow. A train of covered wagons wind- 
ing in to the stadium from the prairie, 
the drivers unhitching, arranging their 
wagons in a circle, the gleam of camp- 
fires, darkness falling deeper, scouts 
riding out watching for Indians, the 
alarm, the attack, crackle of gunfire, 
whooping savages, the rescue by Kit 
Carson’s rangers. 

Cargill emphasizes the fact that his 
directors all have professional—mean- 
ing Broadway—experience, but Rogers 
told me he would rather take hold of a 
young man who had never seen Broad- 
way and train him, so important is the 
ability to handle people. Rogers said, 
further, that he had found that young 
men and women from small towns made 
the best directors—they seemed to be 
more alive to the foibles and vanities 
and springs of action in the average 
human being. He gets six hundred ap- 
plications a year, and he says if he 
finds twenty out of the six hundred that 
have the makings of a good director he 
is lucky. 

I have said this much about the di- 
rector because he seems to me a sig- 
nificant figure who deserves attention 
both for the curious human-interest of 
his job and his service to thousands of 
people. Unknown to fame and head- 
lines, he is helping a sizeable segment 
of America to self-expression, release, 
catharsis, or what have you. Rogers’ 
seventy-five directors, for instance, re- 
hearse over 100,000 people a year— 
80,000 in indoor shows, 75,000 in pag- 
eants! (The total number of profes- 
sional actors appearing in the hundred 
or so legitimate shows on Broadway in 
an average season is only a little over 
two thousand.) 

The earnings of some of these ama- 
teur shows are really astonishing. On 
four performances, the Vincent Club 
show made $22,000 profit above all ex- 
penses including a $3500 fee to the 
producer. The Pittsburgh Junior League 
show made $21,000 profit on two per- 
formances, the Tulsa show $16,000 on 
two, the Cleveland show $10,000 on two, 
the Harrisburg show $3000 on one. This 
includes box-office receipts and adver- 
tising revenue from the program. 





Shows put on by Rogers alone have 
earned a total of $8,000,000 profit—all 
devoted to charity. As for pageants, 
no one expects them to make money— 


the costs are high and the average com- 
munity is delighted to break even—yet 
the Antietam pageant at Hagerstown, 
Maryland, last summer made a $15,000 
profit, the Drums of Dixie Pageant at 
Chattanooga made $13,000, the Whit- 
man Centennial Pageant at Walla 
Walla, Washington, in 1936 made $10,- 
000 profit in a town of only fifteen 
thousand people located in a sparsely 
settled ranch-country. Skillful pub- 
licity drew people from hundreds of 
miles around. Pageant profits go for 
civic purposes. At Walla Walla, the 
money went to buy the site of the old 
old Marcus Whitman home for a na- 
tional shrine. 

But in knocking about among these 
amateur shows—loitering backstage, 
sitting in on rehearsals, chinning with 
slim debs, bronzed engineers and bald 
fat bankers as they paint their eye- 
brows, con their lines, practice their 
dance steps and wait their cues, I have 
found myself forgetting that the show 
is being put on to make money for a 
hospital or to glorify a town or com- 
memorate an event. I find myself com- 
pletely absorbed and captured by the 
spectacle of the actors themselves, just 
as they are absorbed and captured by 
the show. Their eagerness to play their 
parts, to give themselves entirely to 
the show, to submerge their own selves 
in another imaginary self—all that is 
at once touching and exciting. At the 
Antietam Pageant last summer, the 
producer had rehearsed two casts of 
2500 people each, thinking that one 
cast would get bored after a few per- 
formances and the other could take its 
place. But the first cast refused to give 
up their unsalaried jobs. They played 
right on through enthusiastically for 
thirty-six performances! It was fun. 
And it was fun that was doing more 
for those people than they realized. 

As for the hundreds of thousands 
who pay to see these indoor and out- 
door shows—their enthusiasm reveals 
the eagerness of people for the spoken 
theatre in towns that often have not 
seen a stage-show for a generation. “If 
a Broadway show should come along 
right after a town has had a good in- 
door amateur show or a pageant,” said 
one director, “it would be a sell-out for 
a week. The amateur show just whets 
the appetite for the spoken word on 
the stage.” 

Broadway columnists, please copy. 
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Activities Clinic to be 
In Operation at Boston 


NNOUNCEMENT is made _ by 
Chairman Clarence Conner of 
the International Committee on 

Convention Program of an “Activities 
Clinic” to be in operation at Boston 
during the days of the convention. 

Booths have been arranged for each 
of twelve International committees and 
representatives of the committees will 
be in attendance to contact and confer 
with Kiwanians particularly interested 
in the operation and activities of these 
particular committees. 

The booths will be in the immediate 
neighborhood of the International Ex- 
hibit. 

A schedule of operating periods for 
the Activities Clinic has been arranged 
at hours when there will be no inter- 


ference with convention sessions or 
conferences. The periods announced 
are: 


8:30 to 9:30 a.m. Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday 

7:00 to 8:00 p.m. Sunday, Monday 
and Tuesday. 

4:30 to 5:3 
day afternoons. 

Those attending the convention are 
urged to consult their convention bul- 
letin for possible changes in or addi- 
tions to the schedule. 

International committees for whom 
booths have been arranged are: Attend- 
ance; Boys and Girls Work; Business 
Standards; Classification and Member- 
ship; Inter-Club Relations; Public Af- 
fairs for Canada; Public Affairs for the 
United States; Publicity; Under-Priv- 
ileged Child; Vocational Guidance; 
Achievement Reports; Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims. 


Monday and Wednes- 


Planned for the Ladies 
328) 


cord and a luncheon at Longfellow’s 
Wayside Inn, Sudbury, Massachusetts. 
The Wayside Inn has been restored and 
is maintained by Henry Ford. On Wed- 
nesday evening will be the Main Fea- 
ture entertainment. Elaborate plans 
have been made for a colorful event, 
an affair long to be remembered. 

On Thursday morning there will be 
shopping and sightseeing walks to his- 
toric places in downtown Boston. There 
will be the opportunity for the last 
minute shopping and the almost-over- 
looked historic section in the immediate 
neighborhood of the hotels. Many will 
want to attend the closing session of 
the convention. The newly elected offi- 
cers will be introduced and Roe Fulker- 
son will deliver the closing convention 
address. 

The ladies will be kept mighty busy 
in Boston, 


(From page 
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The Council-Manager Plan of Municipal Government 


charter law, or by adopting a plan by 
ordinance under permissive legislation. 

Cities that can adopt the manager 
plan in this way are found in forty 
states; in some states only cities with 
certain population limits may adopt the 
provision of the state enabling act. In 
others, practically all cities may draft 
and adopt their own charters under 
home rule, and in a few states the cities 
have a choice between drafting their 
own charters and adopting the provi- 
sions of the state enabling act. 

In addition to the cities governed by 
this plan there are seven counties in the 
United States having similar govern- 
ment. In the twenty-five years in which 
the plan has been in use, only twenty- 
five cities have abandoned it. The 
causes for such abandonment are varied. 

In the United States alone 459 cities 
have 6829 years of manager experience. 
There are nineteen cities over one hun- 
dred thousand population that have 
been operating under this plan for a 
total of 242 years. The city of Day- 
ton, Ohio, eompleted a quarter century 
of manager government in the year 
1938. The State of Michigan leads with 
a total of 809 years of manager gov- 
ernment, with Florida and Texas tied 
with 599 years each. Next is the 
Dominion of Canada with 597 manager 
years. Each year records increasing 
numbers of cities of various size adopt- 
ing this form of municipal government. 

The legal machinery by which a city 
may adopt this plan is comparatively 
simple. Model forms of charters may 
be secured from the Political Science 
Departments of any of the larger uni- 
versities in the various provinces and 
states. These may be changed by char- 
ter commissions to fit the needs of any 
particular municipality. Briefly the 
main features of the plan are as fol- 
lows: 

A small council elected either at large 
or by wards on a non-partisan ballot 
determines all municipal policies which 
are not set forth in the charter itself, 
adopts ordinances, votes appropriations 
and appoints a chief executive called a 
city manager. The mayor may be elected 
at large by a non-partisan ballot or 
may be appointed by the council. The 
council is the governing body of the 
city and the city manager becomes its 
agent in carrying out the policies which 
it determines. Neither the mayor nor 
the council interferes with the adminis- 
trative functions of the city manager, 
it being understood definitely that they 
deal with the administration only in a 
formal manner through ordinances and 
resolutions and that administrative 
functions are at no time delegated to 
committees or individual members of 
the council. The council becomes the 
legislative body, and the city manager 
the executive head who is accountable 
only to the council and not to the peo- 
ple. The city manager provides the 
council with information from which it 
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determines administrative policies, pre- 
pares the budget, directs the affairs of 
the various city departments, has 
charge of the police department, the 
street department, the waterworks de- 
partment, if any, and provides the 
council with information on all subjects 
and matters relating to municipal 
affairs and advises with the council. He 
adopts no policies, but executes the 
policies approved by the council. 

Generally stated, his further duties 
are to make such recommendations with 
reference to the affairs of the city as 
may seem to him advisable; to keep the 
council fully advised of the financial 
condition and future needs of the city; 
to prepare and submit such reports as 
may be required and as may be re- 
quested, and to keep the public informed 
through the press and published reports 
regarding the operations of the city 
government. He is responsible to no 
citizen or individual. His only respon- 
sibility is to the council which has the 
sole authority to hire and discharge him. 
Ordinarily it is his duty to see that the 
ordinances and resolutions of the city 
are enforced, to appoint and remove the 
heads of all departments, except usually 
the city attorney and city clerk, and all 
subordinate officers and employees in 
the departments. Of course, however, 
if employees are employed under civil 
service, the city manager must comply 
with the rules of the commission and 
such employees will then continue to be 
so employed. 

The city manager exercises control 
over all departments and divisions of 
the city administration and is alone 
responsible to the council for the effi- 
ciency of such departments. Ordinarily 
he attends all council meetings and has 
the right to take part in discussions, 
but, of course, has no vote. He does not 
create departments, divisions and bu- 
reaus, but when they are once created, 
either by the charter or by the council, 
it then becomes his duty to administer 
them. He becomes the chief purchasing 
agent of the city under such limitations 
as may be provided by the charter and 
by law. However, he makes no con- 
tracts which obligate the city and exe- 
cutes no agreements which he is not 
specifically authorized to do. 

The council ordinarily has authority 
over the financial affairs of the city, 
the adoption of the budget, the levying 
of taxes, the making of disbursements, 
the borrowing of money, the making of 
public improvements, the levying of 
special assessments, the condemnation 
of property by eminent domain, the 
issuance of franchises, the adoption of 
ordinances and resolutions, the acquisi- 
tion of property, the establishment and 
vacation of streets, the acceptance of 
plats and new subdivisions, and similar 
legislative functions. 

The charter for the council-manager 
plan usually requires the city to handle 
its finances on the “cash and carry” 


plan—no debts can be incurred without 
previous provision having been made 
for their*tpayment. Unless the budget 
provides for the expenditure, it can not 
be made, and when budgeted, a tax levy 
must be promptly made to provide the 
money. No municipal warrants can be 
issued. The tax levy must be an hon- 
est one and must provide the money for 
all specific purposes. Otherwise the 
expenditure can not be made. Bonds 
may be sold for certain purposes, prin- 
cipally for improvements and additions, 
but otherwise it is “pay as you go.” 

How many citizens under other 
municipal forms of government desiring 
to have attention given to streets, side- 
walks, sewers, water or what not, have 
called the street department and were 
referred to the engineering department, 
then referred to the waterworks de- 
partment, then referred to the sewer 
department, and after several other 
calls were then referred back to the 
street department. The heads of all 
those departments are usually elected, 
not appointed, and are responsible to 
no one. How often do those same citi- 
zens feel that they are being given the 
“merry-go-round”—and they really are 
—and then end up by getting no results 
and cursing government in general? 

On the other hand, how simple it is 
to call the city manager, a hired em- 
ployee, and not a politician, and tell him 
what your troubles are, and if he does 
not accept his responsibility, examine 
the complaints, meet all reasonable de- 
mands with courtesy and promptness, 
he knows that he is likely to be the 
subject of some just criticism. He can 
not give one the “merry-go-round;” his 
responsibility is fixed and one need go 
no further. He knows that he has a 
job to do. Otherwise he may soon be 
trying to get a card for the WPA. 

It is recognized that no one form of 
municipal government may be perfect 
in its application to all cities of every 
size. The experience of more than 
ninety-five per cent of the cities adopt- 
ing the council-manager plan seems to 
be such that there is no desire to revert 
to any other form of government. The 
proponents of the plan advance many 
advantages; the opponents likewise ad- 
vance objections. Those cities favoring 
the plan believe that municipal govern- 
ment should be operated on a business 
basis in the same manner as industry 
and large corporations. A city mana- 
ger occupies much the same position as 
a general manager of any large business 
or industry and has much the same 
powers. The mayor assumes a position 
somewhat similar to the president of a 
corporation who is not its manager, 
and the council has much the same 
authority as the directors of a corpora- 
tion in the establishment of adminis- 
trative and financial policies. The same 
exacting degree of care should be used 
in the hiring of a city manager as is 

(Turn to page 378) 
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In New York—lIt’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 
Broadway at 34th Street 


The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








HOTEL Kiwanie Headquarters 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 





Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 
PRESIDENT BOSTON KIWANIS CLUB. 














THE HOTEL TAFT 


"Kiwanis-Home"” New Haven, Connecticut 
J. O. Voit Management 
Gateway to New England 
Daily rates with bath from $3 
Three Restaurants 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 














Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Montreal 











McALLISTER HOTEL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 








“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
IN SANANTONIO 


300 OF THE 
550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 







ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 








ein AKRON it’s 
THE MAYFLOWER 

ein COLUMBUS it's 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. . . both DEWITT OPERATED 

. and that means modern 
hotels with friendlier service. 




















New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 








DINKLER HOTELS CO., Inc. 


Operating 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 


HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
oon 
Perfectly appointed modern hotel 
Hospitality and Service 
400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Fred W. Peveriey, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 








THE BANGOR HOUSE 
BANGOR, MAINE 


Long famous for excellent meals and home- 
like atmosphere. Located at the center of 
a network of scenic drives it is an ideal head- 
quarters for motorists. Golf privileges at 
The Penobscot Valley C. C., one of New 
England’s finest links. 








HOTELS AWAIT YOU 
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SAN FRANCISCO 

( ) Yiivmnont. . oe . o . . 
H O T E L D U P N T Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 


from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from$4.00 





"Home of Kiwanis" 














Fleet OKLAHOMA *BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
BILTMORE In the Heart of Philadelphia 


OKLAHOMA CITY Single Rooms, $3.85 te $6.60 
A suificient number of rooms are Double Rooms, $5.50 to $8.80 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 














EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 


is it »K-— 
¢ MemPl HOTEL | [tos once too xn win Sia a 
a PEABODY Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN CHICAGO 


"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ A 200-Car GARAGE in the oa 


F. R. Sch uilding Lake Michigan 
- KR. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 























SHARE with Kiwanis THE Hos- 


raitways’ Horess oF oistincrion! fi | KIWANIS HOTELS 














Netherland-Plaza—Cincinnati 
Chateau Laurier = Ottawa, Ont. Nicollet—Minneapolis 
The MacDonald... Edmonton, Alta. Adolphus—Dallas 
The Bessborough Saskatoon, Sask. Van Cleve—Dayton 
The Nova Scotian................Halifax, N. S. 
Prince Arthur Hotel.._...Port Arthur, Ont. 
Prince Edward Hotel............ Brandon, Man. 

NATIONAL HOTEL 


CANADIAN NATIONAL HOTELS MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 


Ralph Hitz, President 











HOTEL FONTENELLE___ 


“Omaha’s 400 Rooms with 
Welcome e Bath from $2.50 
to the Air-Conditioned for 
World” Your Comfort 


Kiwanis Headquarters Luncheon Every Friday 











HOTEL Spend more hospitable days ... among 
friends at these Canadian aciific Hotels 
—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec—Built in the style of 
Cas per, Wyoming a sixteenth century, French Chateau—modern in 


Pace and service. 


COFFEE SHOP, BAR AND BANQUET ROOMS Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 


Where the Kiwanis Club Meets the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 

Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.— A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 


boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 

WECES ROTEL Hotel Palliser, Calgory— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 

ss Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 

spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS ’round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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The Hotel—Hub of the Community 


(From page 341) 


portance in national life by being quite 
the opposite. 

Your hotel manager is glad to per- 
form many special services for you. 
He’s glad of the opportunity to know 
you well enough to make his hospital- 
ity as personal as possible. 

There are approximately 20,000 
good hotels in the United States, con- 
taining 1,750,000 guest rooms. The 
total value of hotel property is in ex- 
cess of five billion dollars. More than 
550,000 persons are employed in ho- 
tels in the United States. 

Last year hotels spent $300,000,000 
to serve approximately one _ billion 
meals to guests and another 220,000,- 
000 to employes. They used 51,000,000 
pounds of meat; 16,000,000 dozens of 
eggs; 12,000,000 pounds of fish; 5,- 
000,000 quarts of oysters; 46,000,000 
pounds of butter; 14,000,000 gallons 
of milk; 41,000,000 pounds of coffee; 
2,000,000 pounds of tea. The larger 
hotels, 68 per cent of which do 
their own baking, bought 171,000,000 
pounds of flour. Yes, that’s really Big 
Business. 

Hotels last year paid the staggering 
total of $120,000,000 in federal, state 
and local taxes. The more than half 
million hotel employes last year re- 
ceived $475,000,000 in salaries and 
wages. For insurance of various kinds 
hotels paid out $16,000,000 in premi- 
ums. In accepting responsibility for 
the protection of guests and their be- 
longings hotels spend $7,000,000 year- 
ly for safety precautions and devices. 

The hotels section of The Kiwanis 
Magazine is interesting. Some forty 
or more hotels which are headquarters 
of Kiwanis clubs carry advertising an- 
nouncements. This is part of a total 
of $9,000,000 the hotels spend yearly 
to advise the public through advertising 
of just what they have to offer. Some 
more evidences of Big Business. 

The greatest maintenance item on 
the hotel budget is furniture for which 
the annual bill is $24,000,000. New 
decorations cost $19,000,000 and 
kitchen equipment another $9,000,000. 
The annual plumbing bill is $8,900,000. 
Silverware replacements cost $1,400,- 


000. Rugs and carpets are renewed at 
an annual cost of $7,850,000. Of 
course sleep is important. That’s 
mostly what hotels sell. The mattress 
bill amounts to $1,400,000 a year. Just 
for electric light bulb replacement ho- 
tels pay $3,000,000, and the manager 
feels worse than you do when the bulb 
in your reading lamp goes haywire be- 
tween the time the maid last tested it 
and when you tried to turn it on. Be- 
cause cleanliness and sanitation are a 
fetish with hotels last year they re- 
papered 210,000,000 square feet of 
wall space and wrote checks for $3,- 
000,000 worth of paint and varnish, to 
say nothing of the 1,200,000,000 cakes 
of soap they provide annually for 


guests. Most hotel rooms, by the way, 
have about 50 separate articles for 
guest use and comfort. The _ store- 


room of a large hotel has as many as 
4,000 divers articles in stock. 

Hotels have pioneered in the adop- 
tion of every new device which can 
add to guest comfort. Last year they 
spent $2,500,000 in the installation of 
air conditioning equipment. The linen 
industry benefits very materially from 
hotel purchases. They buy an average 
of 480,000 dozen sheets annually and 
too many napkins, towels and miscel- 
laneous items to keep track of. Some- 
thing in excess of 800,000 blankets is 
the annual requirement. A medium 
sized hotel has a telephone switchboard 
capable of serving a town of 5,000 
population. 

An average of 200,000,000 regis- 
tered guests and five times that num- 
ber at meals and parties are served 
by hotels in the course of a year. 
These figures include the service of 
the luncheon of your Kiwanis club. 

Yes, the hotel business IS Big Busi- 
ness and the next time you sit down to 
enjoy your Kiwanis luncheon or un- 
pack your grip in “the most perishable 
product in the world,” we would ap- 
preciate, we hotel managers, if you 
would think of us as sincerely and 
earnestly endeavoring to live up to 
that motto that is being displayed dur- 
ing National Hotel Week, June 11-17 
—‘Hotels; An asset to the community; 
A service to the nation.” 


The Council-Manager Plan 


(From page 875) 


used in the hiring of a general manager 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
or any similar business, and the results 
of such management depend almost 
wholly upon the skill, ability, honesty 
and experience of the manager working 
in codperation with the council or board 
of directors, as the case may be. 
Most school districts are governed 
by a similar plan. The school board 
serves in much the same capacity as a 
council and the superintendent of 


schools in much the same capacity as a 
city manager. 


This has been taking 


place for years in schoo] administration. 
No one seems to question its efficiency 
and no one seems to seek any widely 
different plan of school administration. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
principal objections to the council- 
manager form of government come 
largely from the politicians and those 
desiring special favor. Corrupt politi- 
cians, ward heelers, racketeers, gang- 
sters, vice and dope rings are always 
opposed to the adoption of any plan of 
council-manager form of municipal 
government. 
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Canadian Citizenship 
Week 


(From page 338) 


Thus the Vancouver club on the Pacific 
coast is paired with Toronto, and Yar- 
mouth on the Atlantic coast is paired 
with Cobalt in the mining district of 
New Ontario, while South Porcupine in 
the same area is paired with Wetaski- 
win in Saskatchewan, and Montreal in 
Quebec with Winnipeg in Manitoba. 

The theme of “mutual understand- 
ing, appreciation and codperation”’ is 
worked out in the programmes pre- 
pared for the club meetings. These in- 
clude: 

Timed exchange of telegram greet- 
ings to be delivered to the respective 
club meetings, or if distance is not too 
great, telephone exchange of greetings 
amplified. 

Written greetings to the host club 
from the mayor and aldermen of the 
honored city. 

Use by the host club of the other’s 
official city or provincial flower for table 
decorations. 

Singing of the honored city’s official 
club song, or the use of some distinctive 
feature of its club meeting. 

Reading of letter of greetings from 
the president of the other club, to in- 
clude if desired, a form of introduction 
of each of the officers, their business 
affiliation, length of residence in the 
city, ete. 

Brief resumé of the history and ac- 
complishments of the other club. 

Feature address to present the hon- 
ored city’s history and its merits, which 
might be substituted by a motion pic- 
ture film. 

Distribution of descriptive literature 
secured from the Chamber of Commerce 
of other club’s city. 

Singing of the national anthem. 

The writer would like to add that 
Canadians have no copyright on this 
plan, and to urge that we do whatever 
we can on this continent to break down 
mountains of misrepresentation, and to 
bridge the mental chasms of misinter- 
pretation, is, in itself, good citizenship 
activity. 

& 


Junior Farm Work 


in Canada 
(From page 368) 


tend to the farm as a whole and to the 
community. In all forms of club activ- 
ity each member is required to carry 
on the project at home and this is, 
without doubt, the most important fac- 
tor in the success that club work has 
achieved. The principle underlying all 
club work may be defined as “Learn- 
ing to do by doing.” 

Age limits for club membership 
range from ten to twenty years, in- 
clusive, except that members engaged 
in a long term project may carry on if 
the project is not completed at age 
twenty-one. The minimum age varies 
to some extent as between projects and 
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provinces; in some cases it is twelve 
and in others fourteen years. It is esti- 
mated that the average age of all club 
members is nearly sixteen years. 

There is some difference in the mini- 
mum number of members required for 
club organization; the lowest is eight 
and the highest is fifteen, but for the 
majority of projects it is set at ten or 
twelve members. 

Each club is required to elect officers 
from the membership, to carry on a 
definite programme for the club year, 
to hold regular meetings, to have a 
local club show or achievement day 
annually, and to have a local leader 
or an advisory committee of adults. 

Project information is supplied to 
club leaders and members by extension 
workers in the form of bulletins, cir- 
culars, lectures and demonstrations. 
The problem of giving suitable and 
sufficient instruction to the ever in- 
creasing number of members is con- 
sidered by some to be one of the press- 
ing problems of club work at the pres- 
ent time, but it is evident that much 
thought is being given to the improve- 
ment of this phase of club work. 

The opportunity to secure a training 
for citizenship has been more strongly 
stressed in recent years as one of the 
advantages offered by club work. In 
a properly organized and well directed 
club the members have an excellent 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
the proper method of conducting the 
meetings and other business of an or- 
ganized group,—an experience which 
constitutes a preparatory training for 
future leadership and constructive par- 
ticipation in community activities. 

Competition is an essential part of 
club work and considerable progress 
has been made in placing it upon a 
sound basis. One of the important 
developments in this connection has 
been the adoption of a method of 
scoring club members, to determine 
their standing in the local club at the 
end of the club year, on a basis which 
places more emphasis on the work the 
member does than on his exhibit at the 
local club show. There is some varia- 
tion in the basis of scoring different 
projects in different provinces but a 
common practice is to allocate 40% of 
the total score to the exhibit at the 
club show and 60% to the work of the 
member, the latter including such items 
as manner in which project is carried 
on at home, interest shown in the 
project, answers to questions, judging, 
showmanship and attendance at meet- 
ings and demonstrations. 

Another interesting and compara- 
tively recent development is the adop- 
tion in some of the provinces of a club 
efficiency contest, in which all clubs in 
any one project are scored against each 
other to determine their relative stand- 
ing in general club efficiency. This 
system places responsibility on every 
club member, the club leaders and the 
local sponsoring bodies, and is appar- 
ently an effective method of develop- 
ing initiative and community effort. 
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Fence Posts or Gate Posts? 


By REV. GERALD B. HARVEY 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Monrovia, California 


phy in the building of a garden 

fence. It confronted me on my 
day off last week. The fence posts had 
all been set, the rails had been spiked 
in place and the pickets nailed on in 
apple pie order. The posts had been 
plumbed by sighting over the tops, 
and while not absolutely true, did very 
well. Then came the job of setting 
the post from which the gate was to 
swing. It had to be set deep because 
the gate was to be a wide one. In due 
time the hole was dug deep, the post 
set and the earth well tamped. Then 
came the big moment of hinging the 
gate to the post. It finally was done 
and with proper ceremony the new 
gate was swung open, only to drag 


a: is a bit of backyard philoso- 
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hopelessly on the ground at the far 
edge. What a blow to an amateur 
carpenter! The reason was not hard 
to find. The gate post was as straight 
as the average but that wasn’t plumb 
enough, for the quarter inch off plumb 
at the top of the post was glaringly 
magnified by the wide gate that was 
hinged to the post. The gate post had 
to be absolutely true before that gate 
would swing square. 

It was just after I had finished this 
engineering job that friend wife called 
to remind me that there was just time 
enough left to get cleaned up and 
ready for Kiwanis. As I shaved and 
scrubbed, that gate post kept coming 
back to mind. Walking over to the 
hotel for the luncheon the thoughts of 
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our club came to mind as well. The 
men in our club if not the very best 
in town, rank high in places of leader- 
ship and civic interest. They stand for 
things up and down “the street.” 

People are always expecting some- 
thing of them. The average citizen in 
private life may be compared to the 
average post in a fence. He wants to 
be honest and dependable as a rule, 
but if he fails occasionally it may 
result only in a little slump somewhere 
along the line. But it isn’t so simple 
with a member of a service club. He 
belongs to an organization that is 
dedicated to something above the aver- 
age. The entire tone of the community 
hinges upon our service and civie clubs, 
our churches and schools. 

A good Kiwanian can’t be content 
to be simply an average citizen. The 
very fact of his membership in the 
club makes him more responsible. He 
is, in fact, the gate post in the com- 
munity. Any deviation from depend- 
ability, however slight; any tilting away 
from perpendicularity of character is 
at once detectable because of the is- 
sues that hinge upon him. Whether 
he be president, director, or just John 
Kiwanian the situation is the same. 
He has pledged himself to that motto 
“We Build,” and by that pledge is 
obligated to build true. Establishing 
the uprightness of Kiwanis idealism 
depends on incorporating into daily 
business and thinking the things we 


talk about around the luncheon table. 
There is nothing automatic about be- 
ing a good gate post. It implies thor- 
ough anchoring, solid bracing and a 
willingness to test the plumb by carry- 
ing heavy loads of civic and club re- 
sponsibility. However square and com- 
plete we build our program, however 
far it reaches into the community to 
the under-privileged child, or to the 
special project we have adopted, un- 
less it is hinged to members who have 
established themselves in dependabil- 
ity, it will drag of its own weight and 
fail to accomplish its purpose. 

The prettiest gate will sag if the 
gate post does not hold true. 

If I were speaking from the pulpit 
of my church, where “President Bill” 
is my head usher, I’d tell the story of 
another man of long ago who knew 
something about gate posts. Seeing the 
integrity of his beloved nation crum- 
bling, because its leaders had failed 
in their responsibility, he sounded a 
solemn warning, “Behold, I will set a 
plumb line in the midst of my people.” 
In this day, when as a nation we face 
those tendencies which would under- 
mine and destroy the democratic prin- 
ciples and the American ideals of in- 
dependence and freedom, it might 
make a tremendous difference in the 
outcome if Kiwanians could assume 
the role of gate posts from which 
swings the destiny of our communities 
and of our republic, 


Agriculture 
(From page 346) 


At Edmonton, Alberta, field forage 
crops and alfalfa clubs have been spon- 
sored. 

The Kiwanis Club of Schenectady, 
New York, has held annually for sev- 
eral years a special farmer’s day pro- 
gram at which special music and dis- 
cussions on subjects of mutual interest 
to the farmer and city man have been 
arranged, 

The East Dearborn, Michigan, Club 
has followed the practice of interview- 
ing individual farmers in the surround- 
ing country to confer on agricultural 
problems and to obtain the farmer’s 
viewpoint. Farmers have been invited 
to present their problems, and speakers 
from rural organizations have appeared 
before the club. 

The Davenport, Iowa, Club sponsored 
the Iowa Corn Husking Championship 
Meet to which came contestants from 
several states. This is one of the big 
events of the year in the cornbelt. 

At Huntington, West Virginia, a 
special committee studied local condi- 
tions in relation to the marketing of 
garden and farm products. Also Ki- 
wanians and their wives attended a 
dinner and meeting with a rural com- 
munity group. 

The Amarillo, Texas, Club assisted 
in securing about 200 buyers for 4-H 
club calves at the annual fat stock 
show. Plans were also made to hold a 
city and country-wide celebration of 
Arbor Day, including the planting of 


trees at rural schools. Farmers have 
been assisted in their campaigns to ex- 
terminate grasshoppers, and in plan- 
ning an irrigation project. 

Visualize, if you will, fifty Kiwanians 
waiting on tables and other Kiwanians 
participating in an afternoon of games 
and sports with five hundred members 
of farm families. This was done by the 
Ann Arbor, Michigan Club. Can you 
think of a better way to get acquainted 
and to promote friendly relations ? 

At Amsterdam, New York, Kiwan- 
ians and farmers get together each 
year. Last year each Kiwanian brought 
an article of merchandise which he 
manufactured or sold and each farmer 
guest brought some product of his 
farm and these articles were exchanged 
through the drawing of names. 

The Boise, Idaho, Club has en- 
deavored to keep the entire member- 
ship informed relative to agricultural 
progress’ and development by present- 
ing frequent programs devoted en- 
tirely to agricultural subjects including 
irrigation and drainage, the various na- 
tional programs for agriculture and 
improved agricultural methods. 

The International Committee on Ag- 
riculture and your district committee 
will welcome reports of outstanding ag- 
ricultural activities of other city clubs. 
May we make this a record year for 
the promotion of better understanding 
between rural and urban people? Some 
real progress is being made. 
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The 93 Per Cent 
(From page 845) 

second place, because we have allowed 
a false philosophy to develop as to the 
dignity and worth of various other 
types of work. We do it, in the third 
place, because we are forced to do it by 
reason of the fact that in too many in- 
stances labor and less spectacular work 
haven’t had a square deal. 

What can we do about it? For one 
thing, we can help loosen the grip of 
the dead hand of the past and we can 
help break the chains of tradition by 
seeking out educators with vision and 
ability and then giving them rope and 
letting them go so that they may build 
and promote a new educational program 
that shall be adapted to the needs and 
capacities of the individual and that 
shall meet the requirements of service 
to society. Unfortunately, educators 
of this type are not found on every edu- 
cational tree, but they do exist. For 
another thing, we can recognize in ap- 
propriate manner the successful farmer 
and the skillful mechanic and the effi- 
cient common laborer, each in his own 
way, just as we do recognize and re- 
gard successful men and women in the 
so-called more favored classifications. 
We can help re-vamp popular opinion 
and we can help build a new scale of 
values in the field of appreciation and 
popular approval. There is no graded 
nobility of vocation, there is no intrinsic 
aristocracy of work. Somehow or other, 
we must dignify common labor. Some- 
how or other, we must openly recognize 
and openly show our appreciation of the 
fact that the nut that holds the sprocket 
on the shaft is just as important for 
final results as the sprocket itself. If 
my capacity is to be a nut, my concern 
should be to be the largest and the 
finest nut that the stuff in me permits. 

When I said that labor in too many 
instances had not had a square deal I 
didn’t have in mind any wild idea that 
all service and work was to be put on 
a remuneration parity. I think the man 
who renders unusual service is certain- 
ly entitled to unusual compensation or 
reimbursement; but I also think that 
opportunities for making a satisfactory 
living have been altogether too meager 
or too large an element of our popula- 
tion. I believe that you and I can do 
something to build a public opinion that 
would guarantee each honest worker 
an honest day’s pay for an honest day’s 
work. Every honest worker is entitled 
not only to the right to his job, but he 
is entitled to a fair and living wage. If 
somehow or other we might do some- 
thing which would destroy the bare 
existence income practice which pre- 
vails in too many instances, maybe we 
shouldn’t have so much difficulty in 
persuading young people that there are 
livings to be earned and lives to be 
lived, happily and challengingly, along 
the lanes where the spotlights are not 
thought to play so merrily. It is with 
the ninety-three per cent that we must 
be primarily concerned. The seven per 
cent will largely take care of them- 
selves. 
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Clubs Need Publicity 


By CLARENCE BIEWALD 
Immediate Past President Grand-Harlem, Chicago 


EBSTER’S dictionary defines 
W tte word “publicity” as mean- 

ing the quality or state of be- 
ing open to the knowledge or observa- 
tion of the community. 

Since I have never undertaken the 
difficult task of writing a dictionary, I 
am moved for the moment to let Mr. 
Webster have his own way about it, 
for I do not think that I could improve, 
to any degree, upon his definition. 

Publicity is the getting of one’s 
name before the public. Clubs and in- 
dividuals do not differ in this respect 
and therefore the organization or in- 
dividual becomes famous, or infamous, 
according to the amount of publicity 
which he or it receives. 

We of the Grand-Harlem Kiwanis 
Club have long ago come to realize the 
value of publicity. We know that any 
sort of publicity, be it large or small, 
will aid us materially in doing the good 
things we want to do. 


Newspaper Publicity 
Best of All 


Newspaper publicity is perhaps the 
best of all. Through this medium we 
are able to reach thousands and tell 
them what we have done, what we hope 
to do and just how we are going about 
it. There is a certain amount of sat- 
isfaction in seeing work done well and 
when we come across the name of 
Grand-Harlem Kiwanis Club displayed 
in the newspapers we cannot but thrill 
in the knowledge that we had a part in 
aiding the club to function properly. 

Publicity conducive to the growth of 
Kiwanis clubs is our motif. To get 
this publicity we cannot sit around and 
let the other fellow do it. We must 
map out a plan and adhere strictly to 
it if we want our club to get the full 
share of publicity that it is entitled to. 

I believe that each group should 
select one of its members to have 
charge of the publicity work. This 
man should be versed in the subject— 
one who is closely identified along pub- 


licity lines, such as the local editor of 
the community newspaper, the printer 
or some other gentleman closely affili- | 


ated with the Fourth Estate. 


When you have selected this indi-| 
vidual don’t turn your back upon him | 
In- | 


| 


as if he were the forgotten man. 


stead tell him your ideas and let him 
write them up. On paper those ideas | 


will take shape and if presented at a. 


meeting may form the basis for a new) 


club achievement. 


Also, see to it that he gets every bit | 


of the news that goes on inside and | 


organization. 
man and cannot glean all the news at 


the sessions or outside the meeting) 


place. If such is the case, tell him 
what news you have learned and he’ll 
in turn write it up for the newspapers 
and thus will the publicity link be 
forged into a mighty chain to strength- | 
en the wheels of your organization. 

You may raise the question: Who 
wants our news and how will we get it 
published? Well, there are many an- 
gles to the news situation. First, we 
have the community newspapers which 
are always anxious to print anything 
pertaining to the Kiwanis clubs. Nine 
times out of ten the local editor or the 
publisher is a Kiwanian and ready, 
willing and able to aid. 

Next we have the large metropoli- 
tan newspapers. These papers print 
sections devoted to local news and wel- 
come with open arms your stories of 
what is going on in your club. 


Then we are all acquainted with’ 
The Kiwanis Magazine. Wouldn’t you | 


be pleased to see a nice write-up in one 
of its issues describing some outstand- 
ing activity of your club? Well, you 
can get it if you go about it in the 
right manner. This magazine cannot 
use it however, if you don’t send it in. 

Remember, gentlemen, that old 
adage: “Silence is Golden But You 
Can’t Buy Bonds With It.” 


No truer publicity words have ever | 


been spoken. 


The Pines of Kiwanis 
(From page 340) 


center. The country was gradually be- 
coming infantile-paralysis minded, and 
the idea of a clinic for this disease was 
conceived. 

The first effort was to start an experi- 
mental treatment center to test the 
value of the water. To start with both 
fraternal and civic organizations that 
had a local chapter sponsored the sub- 
sistence of one child at the temporary 


home. A board for the management 
was formed from the leaders of these 
clubs and they were confronted with 
the need of organized help from out of 
the community and an attempt to con- 
tact our neighbors at Martinsburg, 
West Virginia. 

The board is made up of men who are 
members of Kiwanis, and two women, 
one of them the wife of a Kiwanian. 
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outside the club which pertains to the | 
Perhaps he is a busy | 
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N a single year, business men paid Elmer 
Wheeler over $50,000 to show them how 


| to increase their sales with “Tested Sen- 


tences That Sell.” Immediate and phenome- 
nal results have followed Wheeler's 5 
SPECIFIC MONEY-MAKING IDEAS. Now 
these amazingly practical, easy-to-use secrets 
are yours in a book that’s worth its weight 
in gold to anybody who has anything to sell. 
This very minute, the almost uncanny power 
of WORDS THAT BRING ACTION is 
making millions of extra dollars for men 
and women who have learned the knack of 
using Tested Sentences That Sell. 





HERE'S PROOF Learn the 
clothespins 
Busch sees . 

Tes =g: 
3-worgentence sol Specific Ideas 
them by the mil 
ee, ae behind ‘‘Tested Sen- 

=a tences That Sell.’’ Use 
wetl-chosen words that persuade— 
words suggested sentences that click! ... 


ie au te LAA 
nt one ° 

brows! erchant over 

1,600 customers. 


Remember: Whether 
you sell yourself or 
your product, your first 
10 words are more im- 
portant than the next 
10,000! BUT they must 
be the right words — 
sentences that SELL! 
Mr. Wheeler's book 
will teach you the 
simple science of using 
Tested Selling Sentences 
—of finding the words 
that bring action to get 


one Tested Sell’ ing 
sentence? so - to 
high-priced 100 
78 out of every 
customers. 


Dramatic sales, oon 
creaseete red with 
£S906 Selling Sea. 
tences on 


of products and Sr what you want. Send 
vices insurance the coupon and ‘Tested 
Sutes toods. hoters Sentences That Sell’’ 
sere iacosmetics. tt will reach you by re- 
quors, ete, CIFIC turn mail, It costs you 
SDEAS ARE a. nothing to see this 
DAMEN T ATimeDt: unique and profitable 
A it 

want to sell. 





PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Book No.TH 92-1, 70 Sth Ave., N. Y.. 


Send me ‘'Tested Sentences That Sell."’ I will 
pay the postman $3.75, plus few cents postage. 
it is understood that if, after 5 days’ examina- 
tion, I decide not to keep this book, 1 may 
return it and you will refund my money. 


Fs IIE sins scasthpdondpisiateariRcas es mepimmteneadsctuaaiiaaiiieews> 


TARGA... vaciteasicetiainataemcanausdesiebdnaccdaiigucmeens ‘ 
Check here if you prefer enclosing payment, 
[| in which case we pay postage. Same refund 

Privilege. 


A PRENTICE-HALL BOOK 
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“Songs of 
SONGS 
6) 
KIWANIS 
f Kiwanis" presents a song collection 
1 r e in the community and club 
» field. A larae number of Kiwanis sona: 
) ded as as state sonas, familiar 
melodies and stunt songs, and wherever it has 
be possible to secure the permission, the 
music for the songs is included. Great care 
ha t n er ‘ } .] the sele tion of the 
/ » be e that « y club will find 
in f k ) a t valuable yu 
te 1] k 
l t 25 pie ea $0.25 
| f 50 t eact .20 
| f 50 e, each 15 
f C f Exe € * | 
"SONGS OF KIWANIS 
(WITHOUT MUSIC)" 
This Ww d t x ¢ th Ww rds of re TY 
etn of Kiwa and is intended 
to be used in ection with the music book 
Each g in the word book is numbered ind 
Vv 4 and apposite the title, on the ht 
iS Qive the pag number on which the same 
ong appears in t ( al song book. 
F Opy € $0.07 
F f f é extra 


KIWANIS PARODIES TO POPULAR 


SONGS 
3c per sheet 
No orders filled for less than 25 


Can be tipped into the reqular song book. 


Send Orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


| Dr. E. H. Willard, Kiwanian, has 

| donated his services as staff physician. 
There is a paid orthopedic surgeon on 
the staff. 

Kiwanis Clubs of Martinsburg, West 
| Virginia, and Charles Town, West Vir- 
ginia, have budgeted amounts equal to 
one dollar per member per year to aid 
in the support of the project and have 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


the pottery town of Weirton Cove has 
kept the institution in dishes, with a 
pine tree as the design. 

The Kiwanis Club of Morgan County 
would like to acknowledge the help it 
has received from so many folks and 
organizations, especially the many Ki- 
wanis clubs and Kiwanians everywhere 
but knowing they did it to help human- 


| of clubs meeting each day in the neigh- 


| 


ity and are content with the satisfac- 
tion that they have performed a service. 


additionally given it every possible 
moral assistance. The Kiwanis club in 





Front row left to right: 
Mrs. Velma Rice, wife of Kiwanian Ralph Rice and Secretary-Treasurer of the Foundation; W. Jack 
Hunter. John A. Proctor, President of the Foundation, Charles §. Trump, Miss Mae Harmison. Rear 


Board of Directors of the West Virginia Foundation for Crippled Children. 


row left to right: Henry N. Gorrell, E. H. Willard, Staff Physician, Charles B. Osmond, Harvey D. 
Beeler. (Kiwanian S. S. Buzzerd, member of the Board of Directors, was not present when this pic- 
ture was taken.) 


Attend Kiwanis While Visiting the Fairs 


borhood of the fairgrounds. Visitors 
will be welcome and furnished with the 
usual attendance credit slip. 

“Kiwanis Day” at the New York 
World’s Fair will be observed Friday, 
June 23, the day following the close of 


M@ Here are some clubs in the 
New York and San Francisco 
neighborhoods where attend- 
ance may be secured. 


O FACILITATE the keeping up of 
attendance by those who visit the the International convention at Bos- 
World’s Fairs at New York and San _ ton. 


Francisco there is herewith noted a list The lists of clubs meeting in the two 


fair areas are as follows: 


NEW YORK 


MONDAY—Yonkers, French Chef, 12:15. 
North Bergen-Guttenberg, N.J., Studio Inn, North Bergen, 1 
TUESDAY—Astoria Steinway Lodge, 12:30. 
North Hudson, N.J., Nelson’s Town House, 12:15. 
WEDNESDA Y—New York City, Hotel McAlpin, 12:30. 
Jackson Heights, Dinner Bell Restaurant, Jackson Heights, 12:30. 
West Hudson, N.J., Arlington Players Club, 12:15. 
Secaucus, N.J., Koerner’s Hall, 6:30. 
THURSDAY—Richmond Hill, Kew Forest, Homestead Hotel, Kew Gardens, 
12:30. 
Jersey City, N.J., Hotel Plaza, 12:15. 
Hoboken, N.J., Meyer’s Hotel, 12:15. 
Newark, N.J., Hotel Douglas, 12:15. 
FRIDAY—Flushing, Amber Lantern, 12:15. 


9.9 


meV 


0. 


The secretary of the New York District is Timothy W. Tinsley, 66 Court 


Street, Brooklyn. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


MONDA Y—Oakland, Hotel Leamington, 12:10. 
TUESDAY—Mission, San Francisco, Mission Grill, 2834 Mission St.. 
Berkeley, Hotel Durant, 12:10. 
San Leandro, Presbyterian Church, 12:10. 
Burlingame, San Mateo, Inghams, Burlingame, 12:10. 
WEDNESDAY—Golden Gate, San Francisco, Majestic Hotel, 12:15. 
Alameda, Hotel Alameda, 12:15. 
Emeryville, California Hotel, 12:10. 
THURSDAY—San Francisco, Fairmont Hotel, 12:10. 
Eastlake Oakland, Alpine Hotel, 1479 Fruitvale Ave., 6:15. 
FRIDAY—North Oakland, Hotel Claremont, 12:15. 
Visiting Kiwanians are invited to call or write the district office, 452 Hotel 
Oakland, where Secretary Fred S. Kistemann will be glad to furnish a travel 
directory of the California-Nevada District. 


2:10. 
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Jn Memoriam 








George E. Buchanan. 


George E. Buchanan, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Detroit and famous 
for his On-to-Alaska Expeditions died 
March 23 at his estate in Florida. He 
was 70 years of age and a native of 


Thamesville, Ontario. He was the 
father of the “On to Alaska With Bu- 
chanan” idea inaugurated seventeen 


years ago and which resulted in more 
than five hundred boys and girls ex- 
periencing the traveling joys and edu- 
cational advantages of a trip to the 
northwest. The Alaska trips cost about 
$135. The boy or girl earned a third, 
the parents furnished a third and 
George Buchanan loaned a third re- 
turnable “if or when circumstances 
permitted and conscience so decreed.” 

He had been a Kiwanian since 1922 
and was active in the work of his club 
and brought valuable constructive ad- 
vertising to the organization through 
his tours. 

His career was most _ interesting. 
Coming to Detroit when 23 with little 
money he became wealthy but it was 
the proud boast of his friends that he 
‘never lost the common touch.” At 
the time of his death he was president 
of five fuel companies, an officer of an 
investment company and commercially 
associated with a creamery company. 

Knights Templar funeral services 
were conducted in Detroit with Ki- 
wanian Bertram W. Pullinger as the 
officiating clergyman. 


Elean A, Coleman, charter member 
of the Johnson City, Tennessee, club, 
treasurer of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
District for nine years and one of the 
outstanding Kiwanians in point of ac- 
tivies and service in his district, died 
recently as a result of an automobile 
accident. He was secretary of the Har- 
ris Manufacturing Company of Johnson 
City and a former City Commissioner. 
Surviving him are his widow and two 
sons. 

He was 58 years old and was proud 
of his perfect attendance record of 


nearly ten years. He was earnestly in- 
terested in youth and was the first scout 
master and had the first troup of boy 
scouts in Middlesboro, Kentucky, in 
1911, less than one year after scouting 
was organized in America. Middlesboro 
was his former residence. 


E. M. Williams, Monroe, Georgia, 
was lieutenant-governor in 1927. He 
was also president of the Monroe club 
in 1923, chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Finance in 1927 and chair- 
man of the District Committee on 
Highways in 1930. 

oe 

W. B. Merrimon, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, was governor in 1922, lieu- 
tenant governor in 1920-1921, president 
of his club in 1920, and a member of 
the International Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations in 1922-1923. 

* 

Walter H. Bodurtha, Delaware, Ohio, 
was president of his club for three 
terms, 1921, 1922, and 1926, and lieu- 
tenant governor in 1924, 

& 

Dr. Elwood E. Downs, Woodbury, 
New Jersey, was lieutenant governor 
in 1933, president of his club in 1934, 
and district trustee in 1931. 

e 

Jay C. Moore, Tecumseh, Nebraska, 
was lieutenant governor in 1925, presi- 
dent of his club in 1930, secretary in 
1924, District Committee Chairman on 
Inter-Club Relations in 1930, District 
Committee Chairman on Classification 
and Membership in 1931, and trustee 
in 1931. ¢ 


Dr. William Mennies, Vineland, New 
Jersey, president. 


Wallace Brockett, Atchison, Kansas, | 


past president. 


Henry H. Sauers, Seattle, Washing- | 


ton, past president. 


Dr. Harold S. Whitney, Central Cape | 


Cod, Massachusetts, past president. 

Harold I. DeVol, Eagle Rock, Cali- 
fornia, past president. 

James E. Trevorrow, San Francisco, 
California, past president. 

Walter Kelley, Minonk, Illinois, past 
president. 

Walter L. Redfern, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, past president. 

Dr. Thomas Lowe, Pipestone, Minne- 
sota, past president. 


Rev. T. A. Olsen, Raymond, Wash- | 


ington, past president. 

Henry J. Holzman, Secaucus, 
Jersey, president. 

Dr. James L. Jordan, Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, past president. 

L. D. Armstrong, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
past president. 

John Christie, Wausau, Wisconsin, 
past president. 

John M. Shields, New Bern, North 
Carolina, past president. 


Frederic Mason, Augusta, Maine, 


past president. 


New 


UNDERWOOD 


PORTABLE 





Personal Writing 


See your nearest Underwood 
Dealer for a demonstration of 
the new Underwood Portable 


Typewriters. A model for every 
purpose at a price for every 
purse. 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER CO. 
One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


VISIT THE 











AT THE 


NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS BUILDING 
































ELL@ wn. secretary 


No. 98 Club Supply Catalog just 
off the press. New items— New 
prices. See what we offer before you 
buy. Get your copy now. 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
505 S. Wells St. Chicago 

















Does 
Your Library 
Receive The 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE? 


Many clubs subscribe regu- 
larly for their public libraries. 
The cost is but $1.00 and the 
service to your community is 
that 


worth many times 


amount, 
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SPEECHES «i. cree S 
order and sell prepared 


talke that are exclusive to one person in a city. 
Oo New jokes for speakers and salesmen 
compiled and mailed monthly, $1 for 
two months, 66 a year. ‘‘Stag Night Storie<,’’ $1. 
“Best Club and Lodge Stunts,’* 
Si. Complete Ladies’ Night enter- 
tainment, 5. ‘Officer's Handbook’’ with Instant 
Parliamentary Guide, $1. ‘Public Speaking In- 
struction Digest,’’ $1 
Li 


National Reference brary 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
























Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “F” 

HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., IncJ 

325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL« 


AA em me 
SSaeegeueenuaeuua 











card your favor- 
ite pipe. Send it tous 
for rebuilding. No repair job 
too difficult. Complete selection— 
Sasieni, GBD, Comoy, Peterson, Meerschaum, KPS 
(ourmake) andother popular brands, Trade-in allow- 
anceon old pipes. We buy and sell pipecollections.Send 
your brok “a pige for FREE repair estimate — no 
obligation. catalog of new pipesand piperepairs. 
MACKAY PIPE CO., 173 W. Madison St., Dept. 12A, Chicago 
















BANKING 

LEAR BOOKKEEPING 
STENOGRAPHY 

ALSO TELECRAPHY AND CIVIL SERVICE. 

Attend on Credit, Pay when Employed. Estab- 

lished 48 years, 8 Big Buildings, $40,000 Sta- 

dium, $60,000 Gym, Municipal Swimming Pool, 

3,000 Students, beautiful Campus, Band, real 
college life. Send for Catalog. 

CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLECE 

1919 Monroe Street, Chillicothe, Missouri 















PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 
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Pree 0 emam si vteseoprvinn . ’ a a 
| SALES LETTERS ENRICHED ?g 
revised, re-written. Cireular letters reviewed. Intricate letters clari- = 

i fed. $10; 3. $25. Submit letters, ete usin, EDITOR VYLE, = 
GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA Overnight airmail. & 


Lockbox 78 
correspondence chief author Letter feature articles; writer = 


Former E 
ey. Airmail to me today. = 


© prise Letter Babson 10°@ Chain Store Sur 





NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.75 
= 7. It's accurate, quick, 
easily operated, Capacity * 
. Saves time, brain work 
. 85,000 pleased owners. Ful 
teed. Price $3.75 delivered. 
nts wi 


anted. 
. 4. BASSETT & CO., 
Box 302, Altade 






Dept. 44, 
» California 





Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N.H.M.HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Netherland-Plaza, 
Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Van Cleve, Dayton 
Congress, Chicago 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 


National Hotel Menagement Company, inc. 


Cincinnati 











PRINTED 
IN USA 
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Facing the Perisphere and Trylon from the Court of Communications, is this figure of a woman 





astride a winged horse. 


The title of the group is ‘‘Speed’’ in the world of modern communications, 


he sculptor is Joseph Renier. 


Kiwanis Day at the New York World’s Fair 


the New York World’s Fair has 


Tie program for Kiwanis Day at 
been announced by Alex P. Watts, 


| president of the Kiwanis Club of New 





York and Chairman of the Committee 
on Kiwanis Day at the World’s Fair. 
A morning meeting will be held Fri- 
day, June 23 (Kiwanis Day). This 
gathering has been scheduled for 10:30 


| o’clock in the Special Events Field. The 


visiting Kiwanians will be received by 
Grover A. Whalen, President of the 
Fair, and there will be addresses by 
prominent International officers of Ki- 
wanis. Special music for the occa- 
sion, including the singing of Kiwanis 
songs, will feature the program. This 
gathering should not take more than 
an hour and Chairman Watts particu- 
larly states that it is desired to give 
the visiting Kiwanians and their fam- 
ilies and friends all of the time possible 
to visit the fair and see the displays. 
At 12:30 o’clock a luncheon will be 
served in the Ballantine Three Circle 


Inn and as the seating capacity is lim- 
ited all those who expect to attend 
the luncheon should send in their reser- 
vations as quickly as possible. 

All reservations should be sent in 
care of the Kiwanis Club of New York, 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway at 34th St., 
New York, N.Y., accompanied by 
checks. The letters containing reserva- 
tions should be marked “Attention John 
Clingen.” Cost of the luncheon will be 
$1.75 per person, including tax. 

The cost of admission will be 75 
cents, which is the regular rate. A spe- 
cial ticket of admission will be issued 
to commemorate the day. 

All of the fair concessions are free 
except the amusement center and the 
Perisphere which is operated by the 
World’s Fair itself and the charge is 
25 cents. 

The Fair officials and concessionaires 
are all codperating with the committee 
and there will be special programs de- 
veloped for this date. 


Stop In As You Pass By 


The Kiwanis Club of Mount Vernon, 
New York has equipped itself with the 
necessary facilities to dispense informa- 
tion about the New York Fair to visit- 
ing Kiwanians who may be enroute to 
Boston for the International Conven- 
tion or to New York direct. 

From Nassau County, New York, 
comes a special invitation from the 
Hempstead club through its president, 
Paul Leach, for Kiwanians to make that 
county their headquarters. Kiwanis 


clubs of Nassau county are sustaining 
members of the Nassau County Asso- 
ciation which has important booklets 
available. 

Plans for hospitality to Kiwanians 
traveling through Salt Lake City en 
route for either fair have been an- 
nounced. There will be special Ki- 
wanis Headquarters in Parlor 216, Ho- 
tel Utah, with an attendant in charge. 
Telephone and tourist service will be 
available. 














v 
Reflections of the set- 
ting sun across Mas- 


sachusetts Bay from 


* 





v 


Swampscott. Lynn is 
shown in distance. 


A typical bay scene. 


a 





PECKETT’S 
ON-SUGAR-HILL 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Yndividual 


A resort appealing to discriminating 





people desiring a cuisine service and 
clientele which is internationally re- 


nowned. 


‘Distinctive 
FRANCONIA, N. H. 








DON’T MISS 
Boston’s Only Harbor 
Sail to 


NANTASKET 
BEACH 


During the Boston Convention 





Two Hour Sail See the 
Historic Islands 
of Boston Harbor 


Frequent Service 


A Delightful Trip 




















Visit Nantasket Beach 
‘The Atlantic City of New England” 


Nantasket-Boston 
Steamboat Company 


7 Rowes Wharf, Boston Telephone HUBbard 1000 




















Tell the World YOURE | 


100% AM 


a 
KEK RL KY fe 
k RA Yt  O 


UNFURL OLD GLORY PROUDLY BEFORE YOUR HOME! 


Inspiring to children . . . a thrilling reminder that you and your 


family dwell under its protection in this land of peace and freedom. 


ADDS LIFE, COLOR TO YOUR HOUSE 


The Harding Home Flag Outfit: FLAG, 36” x 60”. Durable 
weather-proof bunting. Sewed Stars and Stripes. Guaranteed fast 
colors. Quality surpasses U.S. Government specifications. POLE: 
8 feet high. Brass screw-jointed. Lacquered in National Blue. 
Topped by gilt ball. SOCKET: Anchors invisibly in lawn or 
cement. CONTAINER: Heavy fibre box for storing outfit when 
not in use. 

Included is folder “When and How to Display the Flag of the 
United States.” 


MADE IN AMERICA FOR AMERICANS! $400 


COMPLETE OUTFIT, POSTPAID, ONLY 


For larger display we recommend the De Luxe Home 00 
Flag Outfit: Plag 48” x 72”. Pole, polished steel, 12 feet 
high, topped with solid Brass Eagle. Complete outfit, pp. — 








Kiwanis Flags and Banners *®* American and Canadian Flags in Silk or 
Bunting * State Flags * Costumes, Regalia, Paraphernalia, Emblems, 
Supplies for all Secret Societies * Uniforms. Regalia, Insignia for Bands, 


Military and Civic Organizations. PRICES UPON REQUEST 











a 








Socket is equipped with 

brass screw cap. Prevents 

rusting when flag is not in 

use. Socket anchors in 

ground or cement. Pole is 

instantly inserted or re- 
moved, 


FREE 


With each flag outfit a 
24-page book “The Con- 
stitution of the United 
States.” Cover is beauti- 
fully designed and printed 
in Red, Blue, and Gold on 
enduring, double-fold 
parchment paper. Meas- 
ures 842” x 11”. Tied with 
silk cord. 





Contains facsimile of the 
original instrument with 
the complete text of all its 
21 Amendments. Every 
family will prize this beau- 
tiful document. 











THE HARDING UNIFORM 
AND REGALIA Co. 


(Directed by Kiwanian George A. Morin 


30 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Established 1900 
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